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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The three Boer Generals have issued from Holland a 
signed leaflet headed ‘‘ Appeal of the Boer Generals to 
the Civilised World”. The gist of it is that they were 
deputed to appeal to the new Government and, ‘‘if un- 
successful”, to the world for charitable contributions. 
The £ 3,000,000 given by England is alluded to without 
thanks as a ‘‘ small amount” which ‘‘even if multi- 
plied tenfold will be totally inadequate”. Parts of the 
document are contradictory. The appeal is made only 
for ‘‘ the widows and orphans, the maimed, and needy 
and our children” ; but it is expressly stated in a separate 
paragraph as a thing ‘‘needless to remark” that ‘“‘a 
large sum will be required for the education of the 
children of the burghers”. Now an appeal for charity, 
to restore houses, to succour the widows and orphans 
and wounded, is natural and worthy of support from 
all sorts of people and nations, but the education of 
the children of burghers has already been undertaken 
by the new Government and an appeal for ‘‘a large 
sum ” to interfere with the Government’s scheme is not, 
one may hope, likely to meet with response from those 
who wish well to that new Government. 


The manifesto can only be accepted as a proclama- 
tion of the policy of intrigue ; and if one may infer 
anything from the press the insidious sentiment of the 
appeal is having some effect in Germany. It has how- 
ever failed in France; and the unanimous condemna- 
tion of the English press may have suggested to the 
Generals that they have gone too far. mee General 
Botha’s letter of acknowledgment to Mr. Phipps for 
his gift of £20,000 reads like an anticipatory effort to 
undo the effect of the proclamation. Unhappily there 
are answering signs of intrigue from the Cape. Dr. 
Smartt in support of his motion to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in dealing with disloyal intrigues 
gave unquestionable pruof of the extent of boycotting 
and the prevalence of seditious utterances. Even Mr. 
Graham in his effort to show that legislation was un- 
necessary acknowledged the prevalence of boycottin 
in a particular district. In one case a Dutch loyalist is 
said to have been forced to make a public recantation of 
certain loyal sentiments which he had unwarily expressed 
during the war. In face of such instances and the 


growing evidence of dissatisfaction among loyalists: | 


throughout the Cape, it has become impossible for Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s supporters in this country to maintain 
their confidence. A man who relies on the votes of the 
Bond cannot, if he would, remain a loyal minister. 


Reports, persistent and marked with all the affectation 
of official knowledge, have been prevalent during the 
week as to the intentions of the Government in the: 
future taxation of the new colonies. They have raised 
something of a sensation both in South Africa and in 
England. The anticipated outline of the Government's 
intention is not in itself’ improbable or unjust. Money, 
it is said, will not be taken till revenues show a surplus. 
and a Io per cent. tax on the mines would not with 
certain qualifications be excessive. Whether the 
extreme limit will be put at £100,000,000 matters 
not a great deal if the percentage of the taxation be 
found endurable. The probability of the truth of these. 
reports, though not their authenticity and sanction, is 
increased by the close parallel between the figures and. 
those given in Sir David Barbour’s report. Whatever 
happens the Government are not likely to go counter 
to the advice of their specialist, at least until facts. 
contradict his prognostics and estimates. The expecta- 
tion that Lord Milner may give some hint, when he 
meets the deputation of the Political Associations Com- 
mittee a fortnight hence, has been dissipated by his 
latest letter. 


The King and Queen have decided to drive through 
the City and South London on 25-October, according 
to the arrangements first made for the day following 
the lost Coronation. All the details of the route are 
not yet settled and while the final decision is suspended. 
Lord Knollys is being besieged ‘with requests that this. 
street and that should be favoured. All that is definitely 
proclaimed is that the King and Queen will lunch at 
the Guildhall ; but the drive in the afternvon is almost 
sure to take the line previously marked out, as some 
of the tiers of seats then erected are still standing. 
In the Borough it has been decided to repeat in full 
measure the decorations as originally planned, and. 
as before a joint address of welcome has been voted 
by all the metropolitan boroughs south of the river, 
with the exception of Battersea, which has again fallen 
short in loyalty. On 26 October the King and Queen 
will attend a thanksgiving service in S. Paul’s. 


It was fit that, the crew of the ‘‘ Terrible”, which 
reached Portsmouth at the end of last week, should 
be enthusiastically. welcomed. . At the entertainment 


in his honour given at Portsmouth on Tuesday Captain 


Scott made a modest. and sensible speech. Ladysmith 
was saved principally by the naval guns of the ‘‘ Terrible” 
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and the initiative and ingenuity shown by Captain Percy 
Scott in building carriages which transformed his naval 
guns into ‘field artillery are symbol of a quality which 
the navy as opposed to the army has been singularly 
successful in developing. From Africa the ‘‘ Terrible” 
steamed to China and her crew again saw ser- 
vice in the Boxer campaign. In all the congratula- 
tions spoken and written there had been a tendency to 
lay stress only on the work done in South Africa, and 
we have another proof of how difficult the public finds 
it to take interest in more than one thing at a time. 
An important campaign has seldom so little appealed 
to the public as the war in China: Admiral Seymour’s 
return was almost unnoticed; and yet the relief of 
Peking and the engagements that led up to it rank 
high in heroic attributes and the importance of the 
problem in China is difficult to overestimate. A nation, 
unprogressive from before the beginning of history, 
has begun to acknowledge progress; and that nation 
numbers anything over 300,000,000. 


On Thursday Lord Dudley entered Dublin in state. 
He found the town in a state of some turmoil at the 
extension of the Crimes Act and there is every sign 
that he will have to face a good deal of agitation. The 
proscribed area is wider than it has been for many years 
and the United Irish League have almost advertised their 
determination to embitter feeling. Mr. W. Redmond 
in his speech at Tagmon argued in behalf of the excel- 
lence of boycotting as a punishment for people whom 
he described as “‘landgrabbers”. He was at once 
accused of “‘exciting ill will among His Majesty’s 
subjects ”, but when ordered to find sureties for future 
good behaviour or go to prison for six months failed to 
take any notice whatever of the order. Curiously 
enough it is exactly fourteen years since Mr. Redmond 
was last in prison. It may be remembered that in the 
course of fulfilling the sentence he refused to take any- 
thing but prison fare and when he had lost 13} Ibs. 
was forcibly freed. His desire to remain in prison has 
been attributed to an ambition to lose a stone in gaol. 
It would have more oratorical value than anything with 
half a pound in it. Shall we see a repetition of the 
search for martyrdom ? 


The proposed Irish Land Conference cannot sur- 
vive the refusal of the head of the landowners 
association, Lord Barrymore, and with him the Duke 
of Abercorn, to attend. We never thought that sucha 
conference could cure the Irish evil, and yet it seems 
more likely that good would have come out of it than 
harm. We prefer Lord Barrymore’s way of declining 
to Colonel Saunderson’s. But what a typical and—there 
is no doubt—what an Irish way did the latter show 
in his letter full of taunts from ‘‘ Castle Saunderson ”, 
that fastness of the English garrison! Nobody can 
brandish the shillelagh in finer style than Colonel 
Saunderson. It is wigs on the green that he loves. 
If the conference had been held it might have been 
necessary to put a very solid table between him and, 
say, Mr. William Redmond. Who that saw it can 
ever forget the scene in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, with these two stalwarts in the midst of a 
ring of ordinary M.P.’s, with Inspector Horsley, 
immense, at hand, and the distressed Serjeant-at-Arms 
with his hand near his sword-hilt ? 


The Special Army Order issued by the War Office at 
the end of last week is remarkable not only for the 
actual changes it introduces in musketry training 
but for Lord Roberts’ decided views on the wars of 
the future. He expresses his conviction that “ straight 
shooting, which is the result of careful training, is at 
least as important on the modern battlefield as tactical 
combinations, to the practice of which so much time 
and trouble are now devoted”. In another passage he 
says that battles in the future will probably be decided 
by snap-shooting at short ranges. He hints that ex- 
perience in South Africa has brought out culpable 


deficiencies in the use of the rifle, and attributes this | 


almost entirely to the lack of interest shown by officers 
in musketry. It is generally regarded in the army as 
‘a somewhat irksome .which has to be got 


through as quickly as possible”. As a first step in 
reformation Lord Roberts impresses upon officers the 
imperative necessity for becoming themselves experts 
in the use of the rifle and for assisting in carrying out a 
complete and finished system of instruction ; and finally 
announces that every general officer commanding will 
be held personally responsible for carrying out the 
spirit and letter of the instructions. 


The actual instructions are worked out in considerable 
detail. All non-commissioned officers are frequently to 
be practised as instructors and promotion is to depend 
largely on efficiency in this branch. A considerable 
part of the order deals with the training of recruits. 
The recruit is not to be pronounced qualified till he 
can ‘‘handle his rifle with skill and confidence under 
all conditions and in all positions”. He is to be 
instructed and practised in judging distance, in firing 
from behind cover, and in snap-shooting. As this 
training will occupy much additional time shooting at 
the longer ranges may be omitted. Lord Roberts con- 
siders it is above all necessary that every separate shot 
should be made a practical lesson. As an instance of 
how ignorant of the rifle a recruit may be a militia 
officer the other day found that one of his men, other- 
wise brawny and fearless, was too frightened to pull 
the trigger of his rifle. ‘‘1 be afraid of she” he 
explained and could not be persuaded until he had 
first fired several blank cartridges. It is certainly true 
that such a man cannot become a proficient in “‘ the 
admirable weapon which has been placed in his hands ” 
within the present absurdly short period of training. 


The arrangement we alluded to last week as to the 
approaching changes at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, has been carried out. Simultaneously with 
the handing over of the governorship to Colonel 
Kitson, the Assistant-Commandant was relieved of his 
duties and proceeded on leave of absence pending the 
termination of his appointment recently extended to 
6 October. Thus work has been recommenced at the 
College with a new executive staff. The instructional 
staff will remain as it is until at any rate the end of the 
year, by which time it is presumed that arrangements 
will have been made to commence work in 1903 on 
the lines recommended by the Committee on Military 
Education. 


The Irish remounts case made very interesting reading 
for those who had time to follow the interminable 
reports closely. It was chiefly remarkable for the un- 
shrinking support given by Colonel St. Quintin to the 
defence of the Studderts. This consisted in great 
measure in the contention that Lord Lonsdale and the 
Liverpool witnesses exaggerated the unfitness of the 
Irish horses because Colonel St. Quintin had taken the 
place of Lord Lonsdale in the work of the Remounts 
Committee, and they wanted to ruin the Irish trade. 
The evidence as to the condition of the horses in Liver- 
pool was very conflicting. Mr. Balfe the receiving 
officer said the horses were sufficiently good for their 
purpose and the disease might be accounted for by the 
fact that Liverpool was ‘‘reeking” with diseases 
amongst horses at the time. Colonel St. Quintin corrobo- 
rated with great emphasis the assertion of Major 
Studdert that he had Colonel St. Quintin’s authority to 
buy horses through his sons ; but he had not authorised. 
the suppression of their names; and Major Studdert 


agreed that he had misunderstood the Colonel. The, 


whole case was so thoroughly gone into that there 
cannot be much fresh matter to come out at Clare 
Assizes when the trial comes on. 


The feeling in France over the Kelantan incident has 
begun to subside. The press has at last been persuaded 
that the tales of occupation of Kelantan by a body of 
Sikhs arose from a misunderstanding, perhaps not 
wholly unintentional, of the meaning of an escort. 
But quite apart from any special incident, such as 
may easily break out at any moment, the French public, 
if not the Government, has shown itself singularly sensi- 
tive on Siamese questions. The state of Kelantan is 
one of those technically within the British sphere of 
influence ; but that at best is a vague definition, and 
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there is a good deal of sense in the plea of the 
“Temps ” that the whole Siamese question should be 
settled before the occurrence of any other incident likely 
to arouse public feeling. The advice is the wiser as 
French sensitiveness is largely due to an unconcealed 
desire in France to add to French territory in that 
region. 


M. Pelletan may well wish to be saved from his 
apologists, of whom the chief are himself and «<M. 
Combes. In his original speech he committed three 
culminating indiscretions. Ajaccio, he said, should be 
fortified because it ‘‘ aimed straight at the heart of 
italy”. He backed Bizerta against Malta and Gibraltar 
and he spoke of German “‘barbarism”. By way of 
apology he says that those who accuse him of possess- 
ing an aggressive spirit utter ‘‘a terrible falsehood”. 
M. Combes who divided his speech between the 
mistakes of M. Pelletan and ‘‘ the audacity of clerical 
reaction”, suggested that M. Pelletan was ‘‘not used to 
being a minister yet” and made some very unfeeling 
allusions to the effect of a banquet on his minister’s 
rhetoric. It must be all very humiliating, even for a 
M. Combes. 


_ As religious tolerance was one of the chief clauses 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1878 there is nothing to 
be said on behalf of Roumania’s treatment of the 
Jews. They are made alien by the laws, they are 
cut off not only from the benefit of education and 
justice but from entering the professions and prac- 
tising the industries. But even those signatories 
of the Berlin Convention which recognise with most 
sympathy the plight of the Jews are not likely to 
acknowledge the precedent of American intervention. 
In Russia and Austria, where the Semitic question is a 
continual danger, the press has retorted on America 
the correlative of the Monroe Doctrine. Except for the 
accident that Roumanian Jews emigrate to America, 
the States, not being a signatory of the Berlin Conven- 
tion, have no excuse for intervention, and the support 
of the principle that Europe has no right of interference 
in the Americas compels American abstinence from 
European affairs. If the reformation of Roumania is a 
purely humanitarian inspiration the first action should 
not have been taken through a political organisation. 


It was known in London on Saturday last that Marie 
Henriette, Queen of the Belgians, had died suddenly at 
Spa of syncope. She had been ill for several years 
and had no hope of ultimate recovery. A parallel, 
perhaps rather fanciful, has been drawn between her 
and the Empress Frederick but they had at least in 
common a great sympathy for suffering. She will 
perhaps be best remembered for her energy and sym- 
pathy during the Franco-German war. Though at the 
time everyone was canvassing the future of Belgium 
she gave up her whole time and interest to the care of 
the wounded of both nations and was afterwards 
thanked for her work by the two Governments. After 
the death of her son the Queen devoted herself almost 
entirely to the work of private charity. The death 
of the Queen was so sudden that neither her husband 
nor daughter was in time to see her. It was lament- 
able when at last they came that the quarrel between 
them, which was one of the great sorrows of the 
Queen’s life, should have been renewed over her dead 
bodys! 


President Roosevelt suffered more than he acknow- 
fledged in the tram-car collision. As a result of a 
neglected bruise on the leg an abscess formed and a 
small operation became necessary. It was completely 
successful and President Roosevelt is not likely to 
suffer except from the annoyance of enforced rest. In 
his first tour the vigour of his speeches and the 
force of his personality strengthened his position 
beyond all expectation. If he is to win against the 
political machine it will be by the force and charm 
of personality; and in the nature of things any 
accident which prevents him from exercising his 
personal influence directly on the people must be in the 
nature of a disaster. He will have to abandon a part 


of his western tour as it is not expected that he will be 


fit to make a speech for a week or two. The pause in 
the excitement of the campaign is unhappily likely to 
be a benefit to the windmills at which he has been 
accused of tilting. 


We are often accused in the colonies of ignorance of 
empire ; and nothing brings home the extent of the 
ignorance so directly as the frequent tales of the failures 
of our emigrants all over the world. The latest in- 
stance is the return from Chili of fifty-two Grimsby 
fishermen who were too easily persuaded to try their 
fortune in barren places. People were wiser even in 
the days of early Greek history. The Delphic oracle 
was an excellent emigration bureau and few colonists 
ever thought of emigrating till they had consulted it. 
Hence the excellence of Greek colonisation. We have 
in London an official centre of information, not less well 
informed than was Delphi, and ready to provide the 
best of information in the least ambiguous language. 
But, unlike the Greeks, our emigrants are apt to leave it 
severely alone. Probably the Grimsby fishermen had never 
even heard of the Emigration Office and it is estimated 
that something like half our emigrants trust solely to 
agents of the different countries. It would be worth 
the while of some political philosopher to seek a means 
of giving this office the sanction and publicity of its 
Greek predecessor. He would be doing a great im- 
perial work. 


Mr. Balfour’s remarks at Haddington on the good 
feeling really existing between members of rival 
political parties in this country may not altogether have 
been to the liking of the thoughtless, out and out party 
man in the provinces, who hugs the delusion that the 
rival leaders mean what they say in one another’s 
dispraise in Parliament. These do not understand that 
the leaders have often to do this sort of thing to keep 
honest dunderheaded supporters in good humour. 
Disraeli when leading the House used on principle to 
level a few sarcasms at the leaders opposite to keep up 
the heart of his followers. Good Conservatives and good 
Liberals, who take their party politics very seriously, 
were astounded to see the announcement that Mr. 
Chamberlain was spending a few days with Sir William 
Harcourt at Malwood in the week following the former’s 
‘*Why you and Lord Rosebery weren’t on talking 
terms with one another!” by way of retort to Sir 
William’s banter about the relations of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain. It is merely a part of the game. 
No: the real opponents do by no means necessarily sit 
opposite one another. 


We were lately reproved by a correspondent for 
referring to dissent as a system inimical to the higher 
intellectual graces. Does the manner in which such 
organisations as the Congregational Union are oppos- 
ing the Education Bill suggest the possession of the 
qualities of sweetness and light in any marked degree ? 
Sanity is essentially moderation, and the Dissenters 
have thrown moderation to the winds. They raise the 
molehills of their grievances into mountains, and they 
are as much the victims of hallucinations as the per- 
sons are who suffer persecution and insult by purely 
imaginary enemies. If there were any hope of their 
recovery we should be glad to see the proposal of Sir 
William Walrond taken as the basis of a compromise. 
To allow the clergy and nonconformist ministers to 
teach the religion the parents desired in both voluntary 
and board schools we have always held is the better 
way of meeting the religious difficulty. Many church- 
men are taking this view; but what encouragement is 
there to be zealous about it when the Dissenters are 
under vow to do nothing but destroy the Bill or to start 
a rate strike if it passes in any form ? 


The Commission on Physical Education in Scotland 
have heard some evidence of exceptional interest. 
General Ian Hamilton was able to show the effect of 
drill on the health of recruits, and at the same time 
the ineradicable harm done to their constitution by 
neglect of exercise in earlier youth. In another 
class Dr. Almond may claim to know more about 
the subject than anyone else. For forty-two years 
he has been working out his own theories with 
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every advantage of a headmaster’s autocracy. The 
success of Loretto boys is the test of his theory. 
No doubt Dr. Almond’s experiments do not bear 
quite directly on the problem before the Commission ; 
to counteract the ill effects on the physique of the race 
which result from the crowding in large towns ; but he 
has proved that his out-of-door principle may convert a 
weakling into a sturdy athiete and on this point his 
evidence is of the utmost value. Dr. Almond believes 
firmly in football and recommends those neglected forms 
of exercise, fencing and boxing. Perhaps he under- 
rated a little the value of military discipline on town 
boys, though he spoke in favour of cadet corps. His 
view was interesting that facility of locomotion would 
be a potent cause of degeneration in the muscles of the 
coming race. 


Three Arctic expeditions have returned more or less 
from the vicinity of the Pole within the month: Mr. 
Baldwin’s, Commander Peary’s and M. Sverdrup’s. 
The two Americans, after the manner of American 
athletes, made what is technically called a dash for the 
Pole. Mr. Baldwin in a very American manner admits 
that his primary object was ‘‘ to plant the American flag 
at (or on) the North Pole” and as might be expected his 
achievement is the smallest of the three. e most 
interesting find perhaps was Nansen’s hut. Com- 
mander Peary, who came to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Baldwin on the absurdity of an open sea at the 
Pole, made a more northerly point, 84 deg. 17 min., 
than had yet been reached in the Western hemisphere 
and he has added greatly at any rate to the negative 
knowledge of Arctic exploration. M. Sverdrup ran a 
longer race. As he just missed Commander Peary he 
was rather more than three years without any news of 
the civilised world. His contributions to the know- 
ledge of the country are very considerable and from the 
winter quarters at Ellesmere Land he was able to map 
out the greater part of the surrounding region by an 
organised series of sledge expeditions. It is after the 
true spirit of Arctic exploration that all three explorers 
pad convinced that it is quite easy to reach the North 

ole. 


A feeling of uneasiness prevailed in stock markets 
generally this week, due principally to fears of the 
monetary position in New York, but the fact of the 
retention of the Bank rate at the old level—although 
not causing surprise—had the effect of restoring con- 
fidence to some extent, as it was taken to mean that 
there is no immediate danger in the Wall Street posi- 
tion. The American Railway market has been in an 
excited condition owing to the money fears alluded 
to, but the announcement from New York that the 
Treasury intends to anticipate interest payments up to 
June next in order to relieve the position caused an all- 
round improvement. The amount which will be thus 
realised is estimated at about 20,000,000 dollars. Home 
Rails continue to be sold by the investing public, 
although the tone of this market yesterday was rather 
harder. With the important exception of a decline of 
nearly £6,000 in the takings of the North-Eastern 
Company, the traffic returns published this week were 
very satisfactory. 


Kaffirs, after being decidedly weak, exhibited a better 
tone on some support being accorded them. The report 
that the Government propose to tax the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies to the extent of £ 100,000,000 
towards the cost of the war is not generally credited. 
The official statement of the De Beers Company that 
the actual net claim made against them by the Inland 
Revenue for income tax for the years 1900-1, 1901-2 
amounts to just over £ 100,000, disposes of the absurd 
rumours that have been circulated on this subject. The 
Lords Commissioners give notice that tenders will be 
received at the Chief hier’s office at the Bank of 
England on Monday, the 2gth inst., at one o’clock for 
Treasury bills to be issued to the amount of £1j000,000 
in replacement of bills falling due on the 5th prox. 
The bills will be in amounts of £1,000, £5,000, or 
£10,000. They will be dated 4 October, and will be 
repayable twelve months after date. Consols 93}. 
Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 


THE BOER AS MENDICANT. 


E did not expect to be favoured with a second 
demonstration of the Boer character so soon 
after the diplomatic display recorded in the recent 
White-book. But it is none the less welcome; for, as 
we remarked in commenting upon the conference of the 
Boer Generals with Mr. Chamberlain, the English are 
slow tolearn. Nothing, therefore, could be better at the 
commencement of the new era of South African adminis- 
tration than that the Boer should show his actual senti- 
ments towards England in a manner so convincing. We 
have had experience of him as fighter, as diplomat, and 
now as sturdy beggar. He is the least to our liking in 
this last capacity. The document called the ‘‘ Appeal 
of the Boer Generals to the Civilised World” is 
throughout a gross distortion of fact, but chiefly re- 
markable perhaps for the assertion that the appeal to 
‘*the peoples of Europe and America” is the direct 
result of Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to allow them 
to reopen the terms of surrender. The individual 
statements upon which the appeal is based deserve 
consideration, if only as an example of how adroitly 
the Boer can suggest the false and suppress the true, 
and yet keep his conscience clean from the stain of 
the verbal lie. Speaking at Rotterdam last Monday 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues General’ 
Botha said that the first part of their mission 
was to obtain compensation for private property 
destroyed by the British. In this they had failed, since 
the British Government would not allow them to dis- 
cuss the matter. According to the Boer Generals, 
then the £3,000,000 of compensation assigned exclu- 
sively to the Boer population is nothing. Whether 
this amount be small or great, it is the sum which the 
Boer delegates agreed to accept for this purpose when 
they surrendered : and, trivial as the amount may appear 
to the Boer mind, the English people believed that in 
granting it to a conquered enemy, they were acting 
with great generosity. 

Having failed to obtain the first of the two objects 
of the mission, it remained to secure the second ; 
by fraudulent appeal to cozen from ‘‘ the world” what 
they could not wring from Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ We 
desire to obtain help for the poor who have lost 
their all”, said General Botha. He then proceeded 
to draw a sketch of the condition of ‘‘the poor 
unfortunate people”. ‘‘ Twenty thousand women 
and children were dead.” Not a hint of the fact 
that practically the whole of the Boer population who 
were not on commando, or held as prisoners, had 
been fed and protected in our camps. ‘‘ Four thousand 
men had met their deaths in the war, and sixteen 
thousand men were wounded, most of whom were 
incapable of working.” Again, not a word of the 
forty thousand or so Boer prisoners of war, or of the 
treatment which they received at our hands. 

Thirty odd years ago, when starving crowds of French 
prisoners in the camps outside the frontier towns were 
fighting for the coins which charity threw among them, 
“the world” recognised the difference between the 
formule of war and of peace. It will now be able to 
compare that state of things with the reading rooms, 
schools and games provided for the Boer prisoners in 
the British camps. The rate of mortality in the con- 
centration camps was high; but what would have 
been the fate of the Boer women and children 
left to maintain themselves on the veldt? The 
testimony of a German witness will afford good reply 
to this question. The head of the Humansdorp Native 
Mission—a German mission—has placed it on record 
that, while not one of the members of the mission who 
entered the concentration camps died, those who 
remained on the veldt perished, or narrowly escaped 
death by famine or disease. Or again, take the fact 
that the Boer leaders from President Kruger down- 
wards, with but one or two exceptions, sent their wives 
and families into the British lines for protection, or 
allowed them to remain in districts permanently occu- 
pied by British troops. 

But this after all is not the point. However great 
may have been the suffering of the Boers in the con- 
centration camps, and however great the loss of property 
in the devastated areas, it is these same Boer Generals, 
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and not we as a nation, who are responsible for it. A 
recent article in the ‘‘ Pester Lloyd” shows that the 
more instructed opinion on the Continent is alive to 
this truth. ‘‘ Whatever sympathy one may feel for 
President Kruger ”, says the ‘* Pester Lloyd”’, ‘‘as one 
does for fallen greatness, perhaps, when left to his own 
reflections, it occurs to the ex-President himself that he 
might have materially diminished the sufferings of the 
Dutch people if, after the decisive success of Field 
Marshal Roberts, he had sought a peaceful solution 
on the basis that was to be found in England’s 
conditions ”, 

There is not a word in this whole appeal which 
would not apply to any conquered people in any war. 
If the insinuated protests against British baseness 
are believed and if the charity of the world recognises 
the appeal, it is granted that all conquerors in war are 
cruel and all conquered people have a claim on the 
generosity of the world. This appeal has no rela- 
tion to the present circumstances—the estimates for 
example of destroyed property are acknowledged to be 
imaginary—and to found their plea on our Govern- 
ment’s refusal to save the conquered from the effects of 
a defeat which they courted shows an absolute genius 
for mendicant effrontery. The paragraphs of the 
appeal speak for themselves. ‘‘ The people of the two 
Republics have sacrificed everything for their inde- 
pendence, and now the struggle is over they stand 
wholly ruined. Although we had no opportunity of 
compiling an exact statement of the devastation 
wrought in the two Republics, we are convinced 
from personal knowledge that during the war at least 
thirty thousand houses on the farms besides a number 
of villages have been burnt or destroyed by the 
British.” ‘‘ Our dwellings with the furniture have been 
burnt or demolished, our orchards cut down, all agri- 
cultural implements broken, mills destroyed, every 
living animal taken away or killed—nothing, alas! 
remains. The land is a desert. Besides, the war has 
claimed many a victim, and the land resounds with 
the weeping of helpless widows and orphans.” ‘‘ More- 
over it is needless to remark that a large sum will be 
required for the education of the children of the 
burghers.” ‘‘In this our great distress we appeal to the 
world for charitable contributions to help the widows 
and orphans, the maimed ard the needy, and to assist 
in the education of our children.” 

What the Boer Generals feign to grieve over is a 
future of general desolation, which follows every war ; 
but in the present case the conquering people, even 
before the war was over, had taken steps to restore 
the prosperity of the country, even to bring back the 
people, in every district from which the commandoes 
of the enemy had been excluded. This gentleness to 
enemies has unhappily also involved some starkness 
to friends. Little as we appreciate it in England, 
there is bitter feeling among the loyalists throughout 
South Africa. ‘‘It does not pay to be loyal” is be- 
coming almost a popular proverb with Cape and Natal 
loyalists ; and among English speakers it is a common- 
ee to prate of our having to live with the Dutch in 

outh Africa. It is the Dutch who have to live with 
us, not we with them. 


PROSPECT FOR SANDHURST. 


yWwrHar is to be the outcome of the Military Educa- 

tion Committee’s very interesting and important 
report ; and how soon shall we know whether it is to 
amount to something, to nothing, or—as is of course 
most likely—to a compromise between these two 
extremes? The hibernating period that invariably 
follows an effort of this kind has now lasted a con- 
siderable time, and we have already seen some signs of 
returning animation in the appointment of a new 
Commandant, and other officials, to the Royal Military 
College. The selection of Colonel Kitson for the chief 
post of authority we believe to be a very good one, but 
as regards the whole future of Sandhurst, as an institu- 
tion, we must still feel a good deal of anxiety and mis- 
giving. What will the reforms really amount to; and 
to what extent will the War Office persevere in trying 


to produce something like a rational system? But 
presumably it is safe to predict that important 
improvements will take place, and mainly on 
the lines suggested by the report. We have 
already expressed our satisfaction at the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Kitson, lately our Military Attaché 
at Washington and before that Governor of the 
Military College at Kingston, Canada; and it now 
becomes specially interesting to note the opinions he 
expressed in his evidence before the Committee, for 
they at once show us what kind of views the authorities 
are inclined to favour, and the spirit in which the affairs 
of the new Military College are likely to be administered. 
Colonel Kitson’s opinion as to what the length of the 
Sandhurst course should be was afterwards endorsed 
by the Committee in their report, though the recom- 
mendation to extend the present period to two years 
was only expressed in timid and rather apologetic 
terms. It seems to us imperative that such an im- 
portant reform, by which officers would be given twice 
as long a course of training as they enjoy at present, 


- Should be frankly accepted, and carried out as 


soon as possible. It is not either necessary or 
desirable that the proposed two years should merely 
be devoted to drudgery. The inevitable result of 
greatly increasing the time for application to mere 
study would be to produce staleness towards the end 
of the course, and a decided reaction when it was 
over; and Colonel Kitson himself deprecated the idea 
of trying to work our cadets as severely as it seems 
the Americans work their cadets at West Point. What 
he wishes to see, and what we should all unite to 
encourage, is more work of an interesting character, 
and at the same time less school drudgery ; more out- 
of-door ‘‘exercises”, and as little as possible of 
anything resembling the pernicious cramming system. 
How infinitely better for the professional training ot 
an embryo soldier that he should learn as much as 
possible of his work in this way ; that he should spend 
a portion of the year under canvas, for example ; and 
how infinitely pleasanter for him! 

One of the many very unsatisfactory revelations 
made about Sandhurst methods was that our future 
cavalry officers have been learning entirely indoors 
the little riding they have been taught at all, except 
for an occasional visit to the still restricted and 
artificial precincts of the ménage. Can anyone doubt 
that they would learn to ride a great deal better, 
and at the same time enjoy themselves a great deal 
more, if they were taken out into the open country, 
and there occasionally shown how to get over natural 
obstacles instead of the everlasting riding-school 
‘‘bar”? In this connexion we have more than once 
wondered why the idea of a separate cavalry college or 
academy does not ever seem to have been discussed. 
Much might be urged in favour of such an institution. 
Notwithstanding changes of tactics and of armament 
the cavalry remains as distinct an arm of the service as 
the artillery; its réle in warfare has become more 
important than ever; and yet—if every competent 
authority and the testimony of marks won in examina- 
tions are to be believed—its officers continue to be 
the most lacking in education, even of an almost 
elementary kind. One great advantage of a separate 
cavalry college would be that the cadets who went 
there might be taught to be good riders, good officers, 
and good sportsmen, without the mischievous and 
snobbish corollary that they must at the same time 
live extravagantly. Mixing them with infantry cadets 
does not teach them this combined lesson, and it is 
contrary to experience that it should. 

Many of the changes that have been recommended, 
indeed most of them, involve little more than intelli- 
gent, painstaking, and conscientious action on the part 
of the authorities. Such action, in similar cases that 
have arisen in the past, has been repeatedly looked for 
in vain ; but, if it is true that the office of Inspector- 
General of Military Education is to be revived, it is 
only reasonable to believe that serious attempts will be 
made to justify that revival. We may also hope that 
the new department will find a rather wider ‘‘ sphere of 


usefulness” than it formerly occupied ; and we see no 


reason why it should not be allowed to conduct its one 
general examination for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 
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Militia candidates, without having to go hat in hand to 
the Civil Service for assistance. We hope too that the 
new Inspector-General will show vigour and common 
sense in dealing with the question of an amended 
curriculum for the Military College. We have already 
said that we think the new course should be made to 
include more interesting practical work, more especially 
out of doors ; but it must be remembered that this will 
necessitate alterations in the preparatory course, pre- 
ceding admission to Sandhurst, which has thus also 
become a question of urgency. English composition 
will have to be promoted to a much more honourable 
and conspicuous place than it has hitherto enjoyed ; and 
if this is done properly we may even live to see boys at 
our public schools taught to read and write their own 
language, so as to be able, when they become officers, 
not vnly to explain what they have seen and may wish 
to describe, themselves, but to interpret the orders of 
their superiors, still suffering from the disabilities in- 
volved by the less enlightened methods of the present 
generation. 

Speaking generally with regard to the reforms we 
are expecting at Sandhurst, we think we may fairly 
count upon some decided improvements, at all events 
in the book and field portions of the educational system. 
We are less sanguine about the future discipline and 
moral of the Military College. We have often insisted 
that what is most required there is a thoroughly pro- 
fessional spirit; and until an unprofessional spirit 
ceases to be ingrained in the character of those from 
whom the example in such matters ought to proceed, 
it is perhaps unreasonable to look for anything but a 
very gradual change for the better. It may come 
gradually, however ; and it is not altogether impro- 
bable that we may see, in the near future, officers as 
well as sergeants neither too proud nor too incom- 
petent to impart the rudiments of drill to those with 
whose military training they have been entrusted. 

It is really with reference to reforms involving some 
considerable outlay of public money that we feel least 
sanguine. Not long ago Lord Lansdowne, in defend- 
ing the attitude of the Government towards military 
education, warmly repudiated the charge that they 
were actuated by cheeseparing motives. He pointed 
out with some apparent cogency the example of the 
£4,000 at one time voted as a reward for proficiency 
in foreign languages, and afterwards reduced to £ 1,000, 
explaining that this was done simply because officers 
had not come forward toearn the larger sum. He was 
not cross-examined, it is true, as to whether the whole 
jump from £4,000 to £1,000 could be justified in this 
way, and we believe that there is ample room for a 
more generous policy, in this respect alone. The kind 
of expenditure most required at Sandhurst just at 

resent, however, is for more prosaic purposes. 

tructural extensions and alterations in the college 
buildings will be needed; increased pay for the staff 
—for that is what ‘‘ extra inducements” always seem 
to mean—and all that is involved in a general increase 
of any large establishment. Six months ago we should 
have said it would have been quite hopeless to expect 
that the money would be forthcoming for such pur- 
poses ; as it is, we can only hope that Mr. Ritchie will 
prove more amenable than we believe his predecessor 
would have proved. A good deal of money ought to 
be spent, and it would be wise in our view to spend 
it now. 


POISONING BY PTOMAINES. 


‘se investigations into the cases of death, and the 

more numerous instances of dangerous poisoning 
short of death, which had their source in the eating of 
pork made into pies, show that the danger arose in 
conditions which not being peculiar to Derby may be 
found anywhere and at any time. It has been proved 
that the result was not due to any carelessness on the 
part of the persons who prepared the pies, and that 
nothing could have been discovered wrong with the 
meat by inspection at the time it was used. What was 
discovered however was of extreme importance though 
it involved nothing like ages Cp the part of the 
‘maker and seller of the pies. evidence of Pro- 


fessor Delépine proved that there was found in the con- 
tents of the stomach of the deceased person a certain 
bacillus known as the bacillus enteritidis which has 
been known to produce outbreaks of disease similar 
to that at Derby. The bacillus was also found 
in the pie; and, though there was no evidence 
to show that the flesh of the pig was contaminated, 
the jelly was full of the bacilli which must have 
become infected whilst exposed during the prepara- 
tion of the pies. The source of the infection was 
found to be the existence, a few yards away from the 
slaughter-house, of an ash-pit and an old form of 
sanitary arrangement which might be supposed to 
have become obsolete in a town like Derby, and of a 
drain inlet in a passage in which carcases hung. No 
bye-laws had been broken; but it is obvious that the 
law which allows businesses for tie preparation of 
food to be carried on except under the most rigorous 
provisions is seriously defective, and exposes the 
public to dangers which in view of the calamity at 
Derby seem to make the purchase of food equivalent 
to the purchase of so much poison. 

The question of poisoning by the particular agency 
to which the deaths at Derby were due is of 
great interest. The poison which resulted from the 
action of the bacteria within the bodies of the persons 
who ate the pork belongs to the class of poisons 
called ptomaines that are allied closely to a number 
of substances known as the vegetable alkaloids 
which include a great variety of most powerful vege- 
table poisons such as morphine, strychnine, digitalis, 
and nicotine. There are many of these ptomaine pro- 
ducts which act as poisons, and they were originally 
known as cadaveric alkaloids because they were first 
discovered to be produced by the decomposition of 
animal substances. Afterwards they were found to be 
the resultants of animal activity during life, and the two 
classes of ptomaines would be better termed the animal 
alkaloids in ordér to include both those which arise from 
putrefying processes and those which are the result of 
physiological action. Many of the more ordinary 
distresses of life such as headaches, and the feelings of 
fatigue, as well as more serious nervous troubles, are 
often due to the failure of the ordinary excretory pro- 
cesses to eliminate these toxic products of vitality. 
The relation of the bacteria to the animal alkaloids or 
ptomaines is that they act on the complex albumen 
molecule, which is the common ancestor of alkaloids 
whether animal or vegetable, and split it up into 
several less complex molecules, among which are 
the ptomaines. This is the process of putrefaction ; 
and the kind of ptomaine formed depends on the parti- 
cular kind of bacterium, the nature of the material 
acted on, and the conditions, such as temperature and 
so on, under which the putrefaction proceeds. As 
regards the nature of the material acted on, it is 
interesting to notice in connexion with these Derby 
poisonings that out of thirteen instances of similar 
outbreaks pig’s meat of one sort or another was the 
material acted on in nine cases, butcher’s meat (kind 
not stated) in two, veal in one and beef in one: and 
this is stated by Dr. Luff in Quain’s Dictionary of 
Medicine to be probably a fair representation of the 
relative frequency with which swine’s flesh gives rise 
to diseases from poisonous meat. But fish and 
cheese may also be attacked. Crabs, lobsters and 
mussels are the most exposed, the source of inféction 
being the bacteria introduced through the medium of 
sewage-polluted water: a few months in the open sea 
removing the poisonous properties. Other poisons than 
ptomaines are of course produced in food of all kinds 
by the agency of bacteria. Why some kinds of food are 
more readily attacked than others that may be eaten 
with apparent impunity at a quite advanced stage of 
decomposition, as game for instance, whilst pork may 
be a possible poison though it is so slightly decomposed 
as not to be detected, is not at all clear. It is possible 


that, as decomposition proceeds, the earlier and more 
poisonous compounds may disappear and be succeeded 
by less noxious products. This is however a theoretic 
uncertainty which does not affect the practical side of 
the question, which is to prevent all foods in which 
decomposition is known to be dangerous being p 

to the public. 
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But there is another and a curious danger from 
the production of ptomaines in the human body. It 
is quite possible, and might have happened at Derby 
if by chance one person only had died in the same 
circumstances, that suspicions might arise of foul 
play by poison. There have been cases where death 
has been pronounced to be caused by wilful administra- 
tion of vegetable alkaloids which toxicologists would 
now put down as ptomaine- poisoning cases; and 
innocent people have possibly already suffered and 
may in the future, though medical witnesses are 
much more alive to the danger of mistake than they 
were before the study of bacteriology had advanced 
to the point it has now reached. The difficulty 
consists in the fact that there are no chemical reactions 
by which the ptomaines as a class may be distinguished 
from the vegetable alkaloids. As ptomaines are present 
to a greater or less extent, probably, in every organ 
which is submitted to the toxicologist for examination, 
it is clear that the most serious mistakes might be made 
if chemists were not on their guard against too great 
confidence in declaring ptomaine compounds to be of the 
poisonous vegetable alkaloids. The latter must have been 
deliberately administered with food or drink as a vehicle, 
the former might have been administered either as food 
taken in the ordinary course, the food itself being the 
ae and not merely the vehicle, or they might be 
ound in the body after death as the result of the body’s 
own poison-producing capacity during life, or they might 
have arisen in the process of putrefaction after death. 
Chemistry alone cannot say which is the solution, and 
further proof would have to be sought in specific 
symptoms which could only be produced by some par- 
ticular known poison, and in the general circumstances 
in which the death took place. It is however important 
for the public to note that more innocent persons have 
been killed from undoubted ptomaine poisoning than 
are ever likely to be hanged because ptomaines have 
been mistaken for vegetable alkaloids. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 


“Ts Calico Printers’ Association, established in the 
autumn of 1899, is, next to J. and P. Coats 
Limited, the largest British industrial undertaking. 
Its issued capital is 48,200,000 of which £ 3,200,000 
is in four per cent. debentures and the rest in ordinary 
stock. Sixty companies and firms comprising about 
eighty-five per cent. of the calico-printing industry in 
Great Britain entered into the amalgamation which 
thus dominated the whole trade. The prospectus 
showed profits sufficient to pay four per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, but the directors ‘‘ confidently expected 
far different and more profitable results in the future” 
owing to the great economies which would be possible. 
Hope told a flattering tale. The first fifteen months 
ending 31 December, 1900, showed, after paying 
debenture interest and £202,000 for interest to vendors 
that may be considered profit, a balance of £144,367 
which was carried forward. The following year showed 
an even worse result, for the net trading profits were 
only £22,000, and the balance forward was reduced 
to £38,000. The shareholders then woke up and 
a — a committee of investigation. Reviving 
‘trade has since somewhat improved the position of 
the company and the balance forward at the end of 
June of this year was £95,600. The £1 ordinary 
shares stood at 25s. 3d. in 1900: to-day they are 
quoted at about gs. 

These disastrous figures are the natural result of un- 
reasoning imitation of American methods, and the blind 
assumption alike by vendors and public that combina- 
tion is a safe cure for inability to manage business 
—— The vendors in many amalgamations have 

ept control in their own hands, and descending like a 
cloud of locusts in the shape of directors have settled 
down to a life of comfort in their old ruts; while the 
shareholders calmly expected that the men whose lack 
of managing ability had brought their businesses to the 
edge of bankruptcy would find the purse of Fortunatus 
on the board-room table. A brief experience has proved 
that the laws of business are as inexorable as those of 


the physical world, and the absence of dividends has led 
to the appointment of investigating committees to do 
what should have been done at first—represent the 
interests of the shareholders, and see that the necessary 
economies and reforms are brought about. That 
distressful leviathan, the English Sewing Cotton Com- 
pany, has lately had to accept the recommendations of 
such a committee that the directors should be reduced 
from seventeen to seven, and that the business 
should be reorganised virtually under the manage- 
ment of J. and P. Coats, Limited. The Yorkshire 
Woolcombers, whose want of success has been truly 
remarkable, have voluntarily reduced the number of the 
executive, and the directorate threaten drastic measures 
against vendors the results of whose businesses have not 
come up to the prospectus forecast. The shareholders 
in another unsuccessful concern, the British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association, are agitating for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry, and, most important 
of all, the report of the Calico Printers’ committee now 
lies before us. 

Shortsighted critics have hurriedly concluded from 
these facts that Trusts and similar combinations are 

rowths unsuited to British soil, ignorant or unheed- 
ing that associations like J. and P. Coats, the Fine 
Cotton Spinners, the Bradford Dyers, the Yorkshire 
Indigo and Scarlet Dyers, and the English Velvet and 
Cord Dyers tell a different tale. The whole problem 
is in fact one of management, and while economists at 
the British Association prattle about the beauties of 
economic theory those who are interested in the 
more profitable study of economic practice will 
find few documents so fertile in suggestion as 
the report just alluded to. Its importance is in- 
creased by the fact that Mr. Philippi of J. and P. 
Coats—perhaps the most successful combination in the 
world—who was the chairman of the advisory committee, 
is mainly responsible for the proposals therein set forth. 
We have here, indeed, a brief treatise on trust manage- 
ment by one of the greatest experts. The report 
discloses a sorry state of affairs—an unwieldy board of 
eighty-four vendor-directors with no common policy and 
ignorant of each other’s faces, let alone ideas, an 
executive committee with ‘no definite powers, anda 
body of a hundred and fifteen vendor-managers jealous 
of one another and rebellious against the central 
management. A complete absence of responsibility 
characterised the Calico Printers’ Association, and the 
shareholders at their meeting last Thursday had in 
consequence to agree to drastic proposals intended 
to establish a system of control which should have 
been instituted at the beginning. 

The business of calico printing is an extremely diffi- 
cult one depending on the capacity of its managers to 
satisfy the ever-varying demands of merchants who in 
turn are at the mercy of popular taste and fashion ; but 
the committee express the opinion that the com- 
bined businesses can be conducted successfully without 
interfering with the ‘‘ individuality” of the heads of 
branches, a fact which in itself shows the permanence 
of the idea of association in the future of our industry. 
In the first place they advise the reduction of the 
directorate to six or nine and the executive to two or 
four members, suggesting six names of which only one 
is that of a member of the old board. The executive is 
to confine itself to supervision and the larger business 
questions, leaving details to the managers, and the 
members are not to have the right of voting at meetings 
of directors. The board will have the duty of settling 
disputes between the executive and its subordinates. 
The branch managers are to be strictly under the con- 
trol of the central authority so that the separate 
businesses may be worked as a corporate concern with- 
out competition or jealousy. At the same time we may 
point out that the relegation of details to the managers 
will obviate the evil animadverted on at the meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute at Diisseldorf, that improve- 
ments are hampered by the refusal of all initiative to 
works managers, and the remission of all questions to 
the boards of directors. The previous disorganisation 
is shown by the recommendation that recalcitrant 
vendor-managers should be dismissed without com- 
pensation. In order to provide the central authority 
with the requisite information and expert knowledge 
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seven advisory committees composed of the best branch 
officials are to be appointed to deal with works and 
production, prices, designs and styles, trading, con- 
centration, cloth buying, and drugs and stores. These 
committees will consist of from three to eight 
members each, and to attain membership would be 
a legitimate object of ambition and would be a way of 
rewarding special ability. The report also urges the 
directors to devise some workable method of payment 
by results for the encouragement of officials. Both 
these recommendations may be paralleled by the actual 
practice of the United States Steel Corporation which 
augurs well for their success if adopted here. We are 
again close on American precedent in the proposal for 
a comprehensive statistical department, whose labours 
would enable effectual comparison to be made of the 
results of the different branches. It is hardly too much 
to say that on the organisation of such a department 
hinges the whole working of a combination. After 
Professor Dewar’s scathing remarks on the poverty of 
British equipment in applied chemistry it is of special 
interest to see that Sir W. Mather advises the creation of 
atechnical department staffed by competent and highly- 
paid chemists for research and the training of scientific 
managers. Finally, we may quote one general piece of 
advice. The committee observe that in private com- 
panies, and especially in combinations, the danger is 
that ‘too much reliance is placed upon the possibility 
of obtaining higher prices, whereas it is in the case of 
a’ public company of the greatest importance to super- 
vise every item of expenditure, to compare closely the 
cost of production and of distribution with what it was 
formerly, and ‘to reduce it wherever it can be done 
with safety. Only by these means can the interests of 
the shareholders be protected”. Herein too are the 
interests of the consumers concerned, and for their 
better protection as well as for the smooth working of 
business we would urge the appointment of a joint 
committee of merchants and representatives of the 
association to control questions of prices and the like. 
Such a committee exists at present in the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association. 


SUBORDINATE PATRIOTISM. 


R. BALFOUR in his recent interesting address at 
Haddington coined the very useful phrase subor- 

dinate patriotism. It is wanted in these days when the 
citizens of every progressive European country have to 
learn to associate themselves, in sentiment and material 
interests, with fellow-subjects from whom they have 
been originally separated by geographical barriers, by 
race, by language or religion, or perhaps by centuries of 
historic conflicts. We say in these days because, 
though this is what has been going on since the 
beginning of things, and is the process by which every 
great nation has been built up, we are in one of the 
great periods of this cyclic process. The nation is 
passing into the Empire, and the aim of the Empire- 
builders is that in every member of it there may be 
created a feeling for the whole equal in quality and 
strength to the patriotism which distinguished it before 
its incorporation. The two are to exist side by side, 
and the patriot of the smaller area is to learn 
-hat the altars of his fathers and the temples 
of his gods are to form part of a common 
Pantheon, and that he is no more to ride into the 
sacred enclosures of his ancient enemies and insult 
their holy of holies. In short he must become subor- 
dinately patriotric, and not allow his patriotism to 
be offensive in the presence of those whose patriot- 
ism has not been produced in the same district as 
his own. This must be a long and painful operation, 
and it is hardly in fact ever carried far enough to satisfy 
good sense and politeness, though it may be sufficiently 
advanced for creating an empire. The Englishman 
and the Scotchman, or Irishman or Welshman, always 
‘remain rather suspicious and jealous of one another, and 
there is a natural aversion amongst them which con- 
stantly takes delight in scoffs and jeers, and finds ex- 
orm in numberless little pin-pricks of contempt and 
nsult. No doubt the Australian feels very much the 
same towards the Canadian: the Australians certainly 


feel so towards each other; and these feelings have 
survived Australian federation, and will exist after 
imperial federation has been an accomplished fact for 
centuries. Subordinate patriotism is in fact so curious 
a thing that individual Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men or Welshmen perhaps dislike one. another, until 
they have become personally very well acquainted, 
more than they do any other members of the human 
race, unless they are black men. 

Proximity, if people do not actually dwell within 
the same boundaries geographical, or it may be 
purely artificial like those of parishes or counties, 
or urban or rural sanitary districts, seems really 
to accentuate dislike. Local jealousies and rivalries 
are very likely the remnants of the original local 
feelings and peculiar interests of the disconnected 
units which, after centuries, have been welded 
together into so much of homogeneity as exists 
in a country with a history sufficiently stirring to 
have given rise to what we call patriotism. There 
is nothing mystic about the feeling. Half of it 
springs from pure gregariousness. It is an exten- 
sion of exactly the kind of feeling which exists 
between those who live in one village towards 
those who live in another. In England, for example, 
the patriotism of the Englishman has grown out of 
the local municipalism or feudalism which marked 
off the inhabitants into districts more aloof from one 
another than nations are at the present day. Race, 
language, religion do not count for much against 
the separation of interests produced by settlement in 
different regions. Patriotism is au fond the sentiment 
of proprietorship and exclusiveness, and a nation’s 
patriotism is very much like the feeling of ownership of 
an estate or any other kind of property. Long posses- 
sion gives rise to a species of pride, and if people dwell 
sufficiently near each other for a considerable time 
within territorial limits they will become very like each 
other from mere imitation and custom, and they will 
consider as a virtue everything which distinguishes 
them from other portions of the human race living under 
different conditions. But one man’s vanity is not neces- 
sarily that of his neighbour, and therefore the individual 
who to himself is clothed with patriotism as with a 
voluminous garment may be to another the insidious 
enemy of his country. The English party system is a 
convention which conceals these differences of opinion 
under decent forms ; something in the same way as a 
social etiquette forbids you from being rude to people 
whom you utterly dislike. Unless in very exceptional 
circumstances it is against the rules of the game to 
declare in public your distrust of the patriotism of a 
man who is enrolled under a recognised party banner. 
When the party system is well established it is evidence 
that the process of eliminating sectional and local 
or subordinate patriotism has gone on to a very con- 
siderable extent. If either of the parties could 
assimilate the Irish patriots then the supreme triumph 
over “subordinate patriotism ” would surely be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Balfour indeed dwelt ona danger which seems to 
impress all the speakers who take patriotism for their 
theme. They fear lest we should all become so much 
alike that ancient landmarks would be destroyed, and 
a general levelling take place with an ‘‘absence of 
those variations which are of the essence of a_ full 
concrete and healthy national life”; the loss on this 
side being then as great as the gain from the larger 
patriotism. The risk seems very small. Cosmo- 
politanism is a danger which has always been made 
much of by governments since Cato objected to the 
presence of Greek teachers in Rome; and hundreds 
of years ago in England the establishment of foreign 
merchants here was objected to on the ground that 
they introduced laws and customs contrary to the 
fixed laws and customs of this realm. Yet after centuries 
of changes in England, during which the central 
government has absorbed the ancient jurisdictions, 
and most of the old customary laws have passed 
away, and free communication has placed every locality 
in direct connexion with every other, the spirit of neigh- 
bourhood holds itsown. The victory ofa county cricket 
team would cause more elation within the county if ‘it 
were gained over a rival county than the victory of an 
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All England eleven over any other national eleven, even 
were it a team of Colonials or Scotchmen, by whom we 
should hate to be beaten in proportion to our nearness 
of kin and closeness of alliance with them. We must 
remember that it is easier to identify oneself with a 
neighbourhood than with a country, with a country 
than with an empire, because our personal interests and 
egoism attach themselves more easily to the nearer object. 
The family is dearer than the nearest of these, and 
the individual is—commonly—dearer to himself because 
nearer than even the family is ; and he is at an inconceiv- 
able distance from the idealism of cosmopolitanism. 
There is as little danger in patriotism losing itself in cos- 
mopolitanism as in the individual becoming an infatuated 
altruist and ruining himself by indiscriminating bene- 
volence. Perhaps many of us may find we are not as pure 
patriots as we think ourselves until we begin to reckon 
how far to our own personal disadvantage we would 
go through love of our country. What comparison 
do we make between our personal and private griefs 
and a national calamity, providing that this does 
not involve us in any particular individual loss? Test 
the question that way, and we shall find there is always 
a reserve store of personal and local prejudice, of vanity 
and obstinacy, to prevent the greater idea from swallow- 
ing up the rest. An interesting illustration is given in 
the championship of Sir Redvers Buller by the Devon- 
shire men and women ; and it is desirable to emphasise 
the women because they incarnate more completely 
than men the local instincts, and sentiments, and 
prejudices, which constitute the lesser as opposed to 
the larger patriotism. But there is not a county in the 
United Kingdom that would not have defended Sir 
Redvers Buller against the opinion of the rest of the 
kingdom if he had been one of the county men. A 
man’s local pride resents any disparagement, right or 
wrong, of a fellow county man for the reason that it 
lowers his proper dignity. This is what county pride 
may be analysed into, and it is just so with national 
pride or patriotism. 


FAIRY AND PHANTOM IN LAKELAND. 


Leven years ago a Lake-District family was 
moving house, “flitting” into another valley at 
some distance. As soon as the new address was 
made known, a cottage neighbour called, with a 
long face and evident concern. She is dead now, 
and there is no harm in telling what she com- 
municated in strict confidence. ‘Did Mrs. 
know that the house she had taken was haunted? 
and was it right to take the poor children there?” 
The kind old thing was quite mistaken: it was not 
that house which was haunted, but the next on the 
same road. The haunt was a lady in white. Years 
before, it had been notorious. Then the house lay 
empty for awhile, and then it was tenanted by people 
who did not encourage ghosts. Still the countryfolk 
held to the belief. By and by came ‘new tenants and 
they asserted that the ghost was there. So energeti- 
cally they asserted it, that the writer of a history of the 
neighbourhood, a travelled, educated F.S.A., took 
note of the phenomena, and while pooh-poohing most 
of the local ‘‘ boggies” and ‘‘ dobbies” wrote of this, 
“We can neither explain away nor exorcise this 
hantom”. People often say that the belief in ghosts 
is extinct, but here is evidence to the contrary. You 
might suppose that the literary man was laughing in 
his sleeve, or playing with a picturesque fallacy ; but 
the old cottager was in earnest, and meant her warning 
to be taken seriously. 

The belief in ghosts is very far from dead. It lives 
on like the dialect, which survives the School Board ; 
changed, of course, as all living language must change 
with time, but still, happily, distinct from the official 
English of public speaking and printed writing. Most 
of the old superstitions of the Lake District have been 
told, over and over again, in the guide-books, but 
there is a point about these well-known terrors or 
**flayings” which is worth notice. It is not merely 
that the hard-headed dalesfolk, a very unimaginative 
race, have still kept to the beliefs which we are told 
have perished ; but that these beliefs are extremely old, 
and handed down with very slight variation from quite 


primitive times. This is the more curious because 
there are hardly any traditions about matters of fact or 
history in the Lake District. The Keltic peasant has 
still some memory of ancient king and battle long 
ago, while the Lake dalesfolk, descended from Anglian 
and Scandinavian backwoodsmen, have no such tales 
to tell. But there is a certain small cycle of myths, 
which are tacked on to places where striking incidents 
happened, because they express the popular feeling 
about the event, though they record nothing about the 
circumstances. Wherever a crime or a catastrophe 
has occurred, people tell one or other of the stock 
stories; just as they give vent to their affection 
or sorrow in hackneyed tags of song or Bible 
texts, not in any full expression of feeling, still 
less in spontaneous, original phrase. 

Everyone knows Armboth on Thirlmere, where it is 
said that a bride was murdered after a midnight wed- 
ding ; but the haunt that attaches to the place was in 
the form of strange lights in the windows (the same 
story is told at Hawkshead) and a black dog, like the 
Mauthe Doo of the Isle of Man. At Dalehead, on the 
opposite side of the lake, there was another murder 
once ; but the ‘‘ boggle ” that keeps it in memory is the 
mystic fire, like the Burning Bush, which blazes out at 
night but burns nothing. Then there was the case of 
the man who was drowned in Esthwaite Water: the 
belated rustic sees, not a dripping Palinure, but a white 
calf which disappears with a weird noise—a distant 
descendant, perhaps, of the bull Glossy in Eyrbyggja- 
saga. A woman was killed near Hawkshead, and the 
place is known, not by her shade crying for vengeance, 
but by the thing that jumps up behind your horse or 
cart, Atra Cura herself, a well-known Teutonic terror. 

The Philipsons of Calgarth were a stirring family, 

perhaps not over scrupulous ; but the expression of the 
fact is given in the legend of the ‘‘ Skulls that Come 
Back”. The same story is told of Hornby Hall near 
Penrith and other places. There was a great accident 
at the Ferry on Windermere in 1635, as Mr. Cowper 
tells in his history of Hawkshead parish ; the event was 
more or less forgotten, but the oft-told tale of the 
ghostly call for the ferryman (worked up by literary 
hands into the romance of “The Crier of Claife”’) 
seems to be the real folk-lore monument of the 
event. We must not forget the Wild Huntsman 
who, in the shape of Uther Pendragon, is said 
to haunt Shap-fell, the loneliest part of the old 
North Road, where no doubt “regrettable inci- 
dents” have occurred in plenty; but Uther’s Castle 
of Pendragon—perhaps connected with him by 
accidental resemblance of names—is far away at the 
other side of the county. Phantom coaches and boats 
are heard of now and then; the phantom armies of 
Southerfell and Helvellyn may be natural phenomena, 
though this too is not without parallel in ancient 
myth. All these are common types of folk-thought, 
cropping up again and again, whenever occasion sug- 
gests ; and the ingrained habit of mind does not seem 
to be rubbed out by any amount of educational polish. 
When the Need-fire was lighted in 1840, William 
Pearson, the friend of Wordsworth, described it with 
curiosity as a folly which would hardly be indulged 
again. They lighted it with friction, took the embers 
from place to place, built a bonfire and drove their 
cattle through, to heal them of the murrain. One 
farmer, it is said, drove his wife through the burning : 
what was good for t’ beasts would be good for t’ 
dame, he declared. Others, trying to reconcile them- 
selves to old use and wont, said that the smoke would 
be a preventive against infection ; aud it is quite pos- 
sible that the same apology may excuse it in the 
future, for after Pearson’s time, in full 19th century, 
the Need-fire was often lighted. In the Southern 
Lakes it was common in 1847 ; at Troutbeck it was used 
in 1851, and in Cumberland as late as 1865 or 1866 

Witchcraft in mild forms was frequent. We have 
known at least one white witch, who wrote her charms 
on Windermere side. Magic remedies for toothache, 


warts and other ailments are certainly not extinct; the 
holed stone may: still be seen hung up in stables 
against evil influences, and of course the horseshoe 


at the door is found everywhere. The usual ac- 
‘count is that these things have died out within 
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the last generation; nobody owns to belief when 
he is questioned; but sometimes a hint leaks out. 
For example, the Brownie who churns and sweeps, 
and Fairy Butter which it is good for cattle to eat, are 
recorded by Mr. Cowper as known half a century 
ago at Hawkshead; but Mrs. Hodgson in 1900 
could tell of them as still found by judicious and 
not too open inquiry in Cumberland. Mr. Cowper’s 
witch that turned into a hare, at Outgate near 
Ambleside, was only remembered an old man 
who had heard his mother talk o 
Hodgson has caught a real live hare-fairy still 
haunting the neighbourhood of Carlisle. ‘‘ There 
was a fairy that looked like a hare. It was a real 
fairy, but a man caught it for a hare, and put it 
in a bag, and thought he would have a nice Sunday 
dinner. While it was in the bag it saw its father 
outside, and he called to it ‘Pork, pork’! (query, 
Puck, the Icelandic ptiki ?) and it cried out ‘ Let me go 
to Daddy’! Then the man was angry and said ‘ Thoo 
ga to thy Daddy’! and it went away to its Daddy; 
and he was very much disappointed at not getting his 
Sunday dinner ”. 

According to the still current maxims which bid you 
bow to the new moon, never step on your shadow, and 
so forth, you must not turn back after leaving home, 
unless you meet a hare. Much trouble is saved in the 
Lake-district proper by the fact that hares are nearly 
extinct there; but that is not at all the case with the 
ancient Teutonic mythology. 


FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
III.—Tue Ovest, Oritans, State, AND Lines. 


“pu Ouest railway connects Paris with the west and 
north-west parts of the country and serves the 
whole of the district stretching from Dieppe and the 
lower Seine valley to Brest and Quimper on the western 
ocean. Dating from 1855 it is the result of an amalga- 
mation of five older companies, the Rouen, Havre, St. 
Germain, Ouest, and Dieppe, and its mileage now 
exceeds considerably that of any line in Great Britain. 
The earliest section brought into use was that between 
Paris and Versailles which was opened in 1840. Rouen 
was connected with Paris in 1843, with Havre in 1847, 
and Dieppe in 1848. The Normandy line beyond Lisieux 
was finished as far as Caen in 1855 and prolonged to 
Cherbourg three years later but the extensions of the 
Brittany line proceeded slowly and Brest, the other 
great naval port commanding the English Channel, 
remained without railway communication until 1865. 

On the south side of the water the short sea routes 
via Calais and Boulogne are in the hands of the Nord ; 
but the Quest is supreme at the ports Dieppe, Havre, 
Cherbourg, and S. Malo, from which the remaining 
cross-Channel services are conducted. On the Dieppe 
line the company’s interests do not stop at the coast 
for, like the Nord at Calais, it owns a share in the fleet 
of steampackets running thence to England, and itself 
works several of these under the French flag. 

Almost alone amongst the railways of the Continent 
the Ouest has from time to time shown a slight tendency 
to adopt English engineering methods. It has used 
‘‘chair road” for its permanent way ; seventeen years 
ago it obtained for trial from a British firm a com- 
pound locomotive similar to those then in favour 
on the London and North-Western, and at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 it was represented by an express 
engine which, though designed and built in France, 
might have passed unnoticed on any English line. 
This same engine was again exhibited at Paris in 1900, 
but beside it the company also placed one of the 
standard French pattern by which it has been su- 
perseded. 

The various train services over the Quest system are 
slowly improving but as a whole they are still much 
behind the times. 
antiquated, and English visitors to the recent Ex- 
hibition, accustomed to the conveniences given even to 
third-class passengers by our own lines running north 
and west from the capital, would be annoyed to find 
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Much of the coaching stock is. 


still in force the extra charge of a franc ia addition to 
the first-class fare for the privilege of riding in a com- 
partment to which a lavatory is attached. The 
company’s new corridor trains are however excellent. 

Immediately to the south of the Brest territory lies 
that of the Paris-Orléans company, which came into 
existence in 1852 through the amalgamation of the 
Orléans, the Centre, the Tours and Nantes, and the 
Orléans-Bordeaux lines. It serves a large district of 
triangular shape between Paris, Toulouse, and. the 
extreme north-west of Brittany. The oldest part of the 
system is the short section between Paris and Corbeil 
which was opened in 1840. The main line was opened 
from Paris to Orléans during the spring of 1843, from 
Orléans to Tours in 1846, from Tours to Poitiers and 
from Tours through Saumur to Nantes, just over half a 
century ago, and from Nantes on to S. Nazaire on the 
Bay of Biscay in 1857. Bordeaux was connected with 
Poitiers, and so with Paris, in 1853. The company’s 
other great route, which diverges at Orléans and goes 
thence southward, was opened as far as Chateauroux in 
1847 but was not completed throughout until several 
years later. It does not penetrate independently into 
Toulouse but stops short at Montauban, from which 

int the Orléans trains make use of the Midi track. 

etween the Bordeaux and Toulouse lines there are 
various cross-country connexions of some importance 
and from Limoges a branch runs east giving the 
Orléans company access to Clermont-Ferrand and the 
health resorts of the Auvergne. 

The Orléans is not a railway with which English 
travellers are as a rule very familiar, but the services 
provided are generally very fair and the company shows 
an amount of generosity to third-class passengers 
rather unusual on the Continent. 

Wedged in between the Brittany line of the Ouest 
and the Bordeaux line of the Orléans lies the State 
system, the main line of which goes from Bordeaux 
through Saintes and Saumur in the direction of Paris. 
Before reaching the capital however it comes to an end 
by a junction with the Ouest company at Chartres, and 
from there the State through trains have to be content 
with running powers over the Ouest metals for the 
remainder of the distance. Between Bordeaux and 
Paris the tracks of the Orléans company and the State 
are closely parallel and never very far apart, so there is. 
a certain mild competition for traffic. The State also 
controls the port of La Pallice, the French point of calh 
of the Pacific line of steamers from Liverpool to the 
various countries of South America. 

The remainder of the south-west part of France is 
occupied by the Midi company which has two main 
lines running from Bordeaux, one through Mon- 
tauban, Toulouse, and Narbonne to Cette and Mont- 
pellier, the other through Dax and Bayonne to 
Spain. There is also an important line which forms 
the third side of the triangle and runs across from, 
Bayonne to Toulouse. The Midi dates from 1852 and 
holds a concession until the end of 1960. The oldest 
part of the system is the section between Bordeaux and 
La Teste opened in 1841 ; off this the Arcachon branch 
was built sixteen years later. The southern main line 
runs as far as Lamothe over the La Teste track and. 
was completed beyond Lamothe to Dax in 1854, to. 
Bayonne in 1855, and on to the Spanish frontier at Irun 
in 1864. At the same time the Toulouse line was under 
construction and by 1855 was brought into use from 
Bordeaux to Tonneins, being carried on to Valence and 
Toulouse in 1856 and from Toulouse to Cette in 1857. 
The company’s third route is a little more recent and 
was opened in sections from time to time, the middle 
length between Lourdes and Pau having been finished 
as lately as 1867. A short junction railway uniting the. 
different systems at Bordeaux was brought into use in 
1860. 

The Midi resembles the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
line in that it is the only large railway in its country 
the work of which is carried on entirely away from the 
chief city ; but it looks after its passengers fairly well 
and serves a number of places much in favour with 
English travellers to whom the names of Biarritz, Pau, 
Lourdes, or Luchon, are almost as familiar as those 
of Leamington or Brighton. After many years of 
uneventful life the Midi suddenly began to show great. 
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energy in dealing with some of its express services and 
advanced into the very front rank amongst the railways 
of France—and consequently of the world—in the 
matter of speed ; and until recently the run of 673 miles 
between Morceux and Bordeaux in 66 minutes was the 
fastest made by any train in Europe. In the autumn 
of 1900 however occurred the accident to the Sud 
Express, the cause of which seems likely to remain in 
doubt, and since then the company has as a matter of 
precaution reduced its best speeds to a less sensational 
level, maintaining nevertheless in some cases a 
—* which in England would be considered very 
fair.’ 

While the main line of the Midi produced the 
quickest expresses seen in Europe up to the close of 
the nineteenth century, the East and West route from 
Bayonne to Toulouse presents some of the heaviest 
gradients in the world, so that in either case the work 
of the company has been carried on under difficult con- 
ditions. It has been compelled accordingly to pay 
particular attention to the question of tractive power 
and it is interesting to note that both for high speeds 
and great effort it has found the standard French 
system of compound locomotives with four cylinders 
strikingly successful. For the fast work engines similar 
to those in use on other French lines are employed ; 
for the mountain sections the company has introduced 
modifications of the pattern with smaller wheels and 
one or more additional coupled axles. If, as many 
assert, the application of electricity to railway work 
will in the early future make the steam locomotive 
obsolete, it is safe to say that of all the varieties of 
engines in existence the types now in use on the Midi 
line will be amongst the last survivors. 


‘“WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO?” 


{= philosopher in every age has been annoyed by 

the vague way in which words are used in common 
speech by his fellow-beings. ‘‘ You say this and you 
say that”, he snaps; ‘‘ but what do you mean by this? 
And kindly define that.” And his fellow-beings, as he 
expected, stammer after a long pause that by ‘ this” 
they mean—well! ‘ this”, and by “‘ that” just ‘‘ that”. 
And the philosopher is left to demonstrate, triumphant 
but not listened to, what his fellow-beings really do 
mean, or rather what in his opinion they ought to 
mean. There is, I think, something to be said for 
their indifference to his demonstration. Their rough 
and ready use of words is, on the whole, quite good 
enough for all practical purposes of intercourse, and 
any serious attempt to rummage under the surface of 
their own vocabulary would involve them in something 
worse than a waste of time: horrid confusion would 
supervene. No one would know what anyone else was 
driving at, or even what he himself was driving at. 
Everyone, in fact, would be a philosopher, with all the 
vices of remoteness and obscurity and aimlessness 
peculiar to philosophy, and the world really could not 
goon. .Men know what they mean by (for example) 
the term ‘‘justice ”, simply because they don’t know what 
they mean by it, having never given ear to Plato or 
any of those others who have tried so laboriously to 
tell them. However, though the philosopher is useless 
(and might be worse than useless) in trying to elucidate 
such terms as “‘ justice ”, which have a fixed and perma- 
nent signification for mankind, he has his humble use in 
dealing with terms which are used in different senses 
by different persons, or whose common usage varies in 
one generation and another. Take for instance the 
term ‘‘gentleman”. There is a fashionable tendency 
to use it as connoting various moral qualities—truth- 
fulness, courage, consideration for the feelings of others, 
disdain to do a mean action, and so forth. Most 
people. on the other hand, still use it in a merely 
esthetic sense, to suggest a dignified port, an urbane 
and easy demeanour, a correct pronunciation of words, 
a knowledge of what to do and what not to do in the 
lighter emergencies of life. Here, you see, is a real 
danger of confusion, and an excuse for the philosopher 
to interfere. Bodrrowing for a moment his cap, I should 
urge that the zsthetic is the right sense in which to say 


“‘ gentleman”, and that those who (in the morbid 
modern fear of being thought snobbish) are using it 
in the other sense should cease to do so, substituting 
some such term as ‘good man” or “spotless 
knight”. By so doing they would make for clarity. 
It is always a dangerous and reprehensible thing to 
tamper with the traditional meaning of a word in one’s 
own language. And the traditional meaning of 
‘* gentleman ” has nothing at all to do with morality. 
‘“When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the 

entleman ?”’ would become a very pointless question 
if the modern use of ‘‘ gentleman” were to become 
inveterate in us. For, according to that use, Adam at 
the fall had so very obviously ceased to be a gentleman. 
It would be a pity if we lost the couplet’s old true 
meaning, that ‘‘it takes three generations” to polish 
a man’s manners, and that there can have been no 
master of deportment before Irad. 

I suspect that Irad himself was rather a rough 
diamond. For the gentleman, like the poet, must be 
both born and made; and, even supposing that he can 
be born in a simple and primitive community, he cannot 
be made except through that artifice and tradition which 
come only of a complex civilisation. Gentility (another 
word which has been prostituted by our fear of snob- 
bishness) is the result of an instinct inherited and 
elaborately trained in the heir’s elastic youth. You 
might send a street-arab to the best of our public 
schools, and you might send to a board school Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ son of a belted earl”; and in neither case 
would the subsequent adult be a gentleman. Breeding 
and rearing are equally essential. In the ordinary 
way, of course, it does not much matter to a man 
whether he be a gentleman or not: either he is one, or 
he isn’t ; and in whichever sphere he happen to find 
himself he has other and more important things to 
think about. But sometimes it happens that the fact 
of not being a gentleman is the primary obsession to a 
man’s mind. Take the case of a man, ill-bred and ill- 
reared, who by recent accident of wealth finds himself 
cast among his superiors in rank. If he have modesty 
and good sense enough to recognise that these people 
are his superiors not only in rank but also in the graces 
of life, and if he be sensitive enough not to be content 
with their perfect willingness to take him as he is for the 
sake of his riches, and if his health be so sound as to be 
no distraction, his whole life will be overshadowed by the 
regret that he is not q gentleman. This is his tragedy. 
Moreover, if he be still fairly young, and a man of 
spirit, he will strive, in the face of fate, to become a 
gentleman. This, whether we ourselves be gentlemen 
or not, is one of our comedies. In every age, where- 
ever there has been a complex social life, this fore- 
doomed effort towards self-gentilification has been one 
of the favourite themes of the comic dramatist. More 
than one masterpiece has been made of it. In England 
and in this generation it has been tried several times, 
but not with mastery. And doubtless it is that tempt- 
ing void which lured Mr. Gilbert Dayle (not alas! into 
itself, but) into the writing of ‘‘ What Would a Gentle- 
man Do?” a play now being acted at the Apollo 
Theatre. 

I fancy that Mr. Dayle, but for the aforesaid dubiety 
of the term “‘ gentleman”, might have written a fairly 
amusing play. But, instead of taking the word in its 
esthetic sense, and ‘sticking to that, he took both 
senses in a half-hearted way; and the result is very in- 
coherent. The early scenes, where we see the young 
parvenu feverishly turning the leaves of a manual of 
etiquette, are quite funny as farce; if the play were 
developed on this plane, all would be well. But 
presently ‘‘ gentleman” looms up in the moral signifi- 
cance, bringing a cloud of dulness with it. The 
parvenu has paid a debt of honour for a young 
man of whose sister he is enamoured. The young 
man drops the cheque, and it is picked up by 
the sister, who feels herself accordingly compelled 
to accept the parvenu’s offer of marriage, though she 
cannot stand the sight of him and is desperately in love 
with someone else. The parvenu, later, overhears her 
explaining why she has accepted him. He releases 
her from her engagement, and she is duly betrothed 
to the other man. The parvenu learns that the 
other man has been guilty of a certain very wicked 
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action, which, if revealed, would debar him from 
the society of decent men and women. What does 
the parvenu proceed to do? He proceeds to accuse 
himself publicly of having committed the very wicked 
action, and is, I suppose, quite fully recompensed 
by the knowledge that the girl who is all in all to him 
will presently be led to the altar by the man who 
actually had committed the very wicked action and 
who had blandly allowed him to incriminate himself. 
That is a kind of self-sacrifice familiar to all play- 
goers ; and apparently Mr. Dayle thinks very highly of 
it, for does he not (entitling the act in which it occurs 
**What a Gentleman Would Do”) suggest it to be 
the very acme of gentlemanly behaviour? If Mr. Dayle 
had satirically shown to us the parvenu behaving in this 
idiotic and unscrupulous manner under the delusion that 
it was the only right manner for polite society, then I 
should have found the satire amusing, though a trifle 
far-fetched. But as Mr. Dayle is terribly in earnest, 
and claims for his hero an exemplary moral rectitude, 
the only thing to do is to condole with the poor gentle- 
man on his complete lack of moral sense, and to urge 
that if ever again he happen on a subject which seems 
to him equally susceptible of moral and zsthetic treat- 
ment, he must not for an instant hesitate as to which is 
the right treatment for him to apply. 

The part of the parvenu is, as I have hinted, a farci- 
cal part, until it becomes melodramatic. But Mr. Louis 
Bradfield, doubtless oppressed by the strange dignity of 
having no song and dance, and by fears that the critics 
would accuse him of not being able to shake off old 
habits, was very evidently determined to be comedic 
at all costs. Thus some of the fun evaporated, the 
rest being saved by Mr. Bradfield’s frequent involuntary 
lapses into genial farce. To play so stupid a part as 
has been assigned to Mr. Frank Mills must be a sad 
infliction ; but I think Mr. Mills might make more 
effort to dissimulate his broken spirit. Let him profit 
by the brave example of Miss Nina Boucicault, who 
manages to seem, with equally little reason for being, 
quite cheerful. Max. 


BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Te official returns of Life Assurance Companies 

published by the Board of Trade supply a lot of 
raw material, from which it is possible to deduce fairly 
reliable conclusions as to the progress and condition 
of British life assurance as a whole, and of each life 
office in particular. The accounts of individual com- 
panies are in nearly every case published by the 
companies themselves many months before the Blue 
Book appears, and in regard to this point the Blue Book 
is little more than a convenient record of information 
already possessed and criticised. 

The summaries of the revenue accounts and of the 
assurances in force are the official statements of the 
total business of British life offices and afford the best 
material for forming an opinion upon British life assur- 
ance as a whole. These summaries, however, are by 
no means perfect for such a purpose, since they include 
the Colonial and foreign business of British offices, and 
exclude the British business of Colonial and foreign 
companies. They are moreover by no means up to 
date, since the Blue Book published in 1902 contains 
for the most part the revenue accounts and balance- 
sheets up to 31 December, 1900; while the summary 
of the assurances in force is based upon Valuation 
Returns which may perhaps have been issued as much 
as five years before the publication of the Blue Book. 
As no more reliable statistics are available the only 
thing to do is to make the best use we can of the 
official summaries. 

One of the most interesting facts to work out is the 
rate of interest obtained upon the funds. Using the 
oma accepted method of taking the. mean of the 

nds at the beginning and end of the year, deducting 
half a year’s interest, and seeing what percentage of 
this amount the interest received comes out at, we 
obtain £3 14s. 2d. per cent. as the average rate of 
interest earned upon the total funds. In making any 
comparison between this rate and the return upon in- 
vestments of any kind, it must be remembered that life 


assurance companies necessarily have among their 
assets considerable sums which are not earning interest, 
such for instance as agents’ balances and balances at 
the banks. The non-interest earning assets amount to 
over £14,000,000 out of total assets of £ 288,000,000. 

The rate of interest shown by the latest official 
returns is somewhat disappointing, since it is con- 
siderably below the corresponding figures of previous 
years. The first Blue Book to show a return of less 
than 4 per cent. was that published in 1893: the return 
exceeded £3 16s. per cent. until the Blue Book of 1900, 
when the rate was £3 15s. 5d. In the following.year 
the rate was £3 15s. 7d., and this year it shows the 
large decrease of 1s. 5d. per cent. 

Unfortunately this decline in the rate of interest is 
not balanced by an increase in the value of investments, 
in fact the increase in value of investments is much the 
smallest ever recorded, being only £13,000; while the 
decrease in value is quite exceptionally large, being 
4,266,000. Too much reliance must not be placed 
upon these latter figures, since many companies only 
revalue their assets at each valuation, which is usually 
every five years. So that the investments of the 
majority of companies may have either increased or 
decreased in value without the fact being shown in the 
Blue Book for any one year. 

This decrease of 6s. per cent. in the course of about 
eight years is a somewhat serious matter for policy- 
holders, since it almost necessarily means that the 
results previously obtained cannot be repeated. Of 
course insurance as an investment compares as favour- 
ably as, perhaps more favourably than, before with other 
investments, and by the majority of companies the 
falling off in the rate of interest has been more than 
counterbalanced by the adoption of a lower rate in 
valuing the liabilities. There are probably very few 
companies which have not lowered the rate assumed in 
their valuation by at least one half per cent., and 
several companies have lowered it still more: the 
result of this course is to leave the margin of 
surplus derived from interest greater than before, 
when a higher rate of interest was being earned. 
The adoption of a lower rate in valuing the liabilities 
involves stronger reserves, and these reserves have had 
to be provided from surplus which would otherwise 
have been available for distribution as bonuses. To a 

reat extent, therefore, the results of a lower rate of 
interest have already been provided against, and, especi- 
ally in the case of companies valuing at 2} per cent., the 
margin for surplus from interest is large and no further 
addition to the reserves is likely to be required for very 
many years to come. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C., 13 September, 1902. 


Sir,—I trust that Mr. Algernon Warren’s interesting 
letter on the above subject, printed in your columns 
to-day, may evoke others, whose contents may here- 
after be collated and formed into a booklet. The 
ordinary, unthinking reader is apt to pass any state- 
ment unchallenged, and needs an observant critic to 
guide him, just as a Laputan philosopher required a 
flapper. It is only the other day that Count Tolstoi was 
convicted of an astronomical impossibility, which he 
perpetrated in perfect good faith, which also escaped 
the notice of his accomplished translator. That 
Thackeray should make such a slip as to call one in a 
hundred five per cent. is the more singular when it is 
remembered that the same author’s creation, Sir Pitt 
Crawley, is perfectly correct in his reduction of a farthing 
a day to £ s. d. I apprehend, however, that when 
Mr. Barnes Newcome says “‘ Me dance!” he is intend- 
ing to express contempt for his hostess of the night 
before. Ethel knew quite well he could dance well 
enough if he liked, or she would not have asked the 
question. 
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That Dickens, a most exacting employer, who 
required specimen after specimen from his illustrators 
before he was satisfied, should have passed such 
contradictions with his text as he occasionally did is 
indeed marvellous. To cite two in addition to the 
Blimber blunder; in his succeeding novel, the last 
illustration represents a visit paid by David Copperfield 
and some credulous Middlesex magistrates to Penton- 
ville, where they encounter Uriah Heep and Steerforth’s 
valet, both convicted felons, and serving their time. 
They are drawn in ordinary wearing apparel! ‘‘ Bleak 
House” contains two illustrations in which Jo appears 
attired totally at variance with the account in the letter- 
press, which describes him as barefooted (as every 
crossing sweeper was at that period), and wearing a 
mangy fur cap (whereas he is shod in both) and in the 
first of the two he sports a battered steeple-crowned 
hat. After the publication of ‘‘ Little Dorrit”, Dickens 
and ‘‘ Phiz” parted company, but the latter was never 
adequately replaced, his incongruities notwithstanding. 

In every edition of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Old Mortality ”, 
from that published in ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord” in 1817, 
down to a sixpenny issue by Ward and Lock in 1889, 
appears a simple but important misprint whose exist- 
ence is perfectly amazing, seeing that Sir Walter, after 
Shakespeare, has been more edited and revised than 
any other British author. The passage is in Chap. VIIL., 
where old Mause, denouncing her master’s Erastianism 
to Bothwell and the troopers who have raided Miln- 
wood, is made to say :—‘‘ It is the evil deed of Ahab, 
when he sent money to Tiglath-Pileser ; see the saame 
Second Kings, saxteen and aught (eight).” Most 
assuredly this powerful and victorious King of Israel, 
twice conqueror of the Son of the Smith, whose 
daughter Athaliah was married to the heir-apparent of 
Judea, a kingdom at that time in close alliance with 
Israel, was under no necessity of bribing any Assyrian 
king, and never did so; the king referred to in the 
chapter and verse correctly cited by Mause was Ahaz, 
who reigned at Jerusalem about 130 years later, and 
whose kingdom, weakened by dissensions with the 
neighbouring State ever since the downfall of the 
Omri dynasty, was then struggling for existence. Sir 
Walter could never, when putting the words into 
Mause’s mouth, have intended the error to originate 
with her; the old Covenanter had her Bible at her 
fingers’ ends, which is more than can be said for the 
editors and printers of the novelist. 


Yours, W. J. G. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 24 Sept., 1902. 


Sir,—In your issue of 20 September Mr. John P. 
Beecher remarks, that ‘‘ there is such a thing as going 
to extremes in discovering and pointing out inaccura- 
cies in the works of others ”’. 

His letter is in itself an illustration of the truth of 
the statement, as it attributes an error to Shakespeare 
which has before now been shown to be no error at all. 

‘“‘He gives a sea-coast to Bohemia”, says your 
correspondent—referring to the well-known passages 
in ‘* A Winter’s Tale”. 

It may interest Mr. Beecher, and possibly others, to 
be reminded that Apulia was known in the Middle 
Ages by the name of Bohemia (an article on the subject 
will be found in the ‘‘ New Review” March 1891). 

Shakespeare may, or may not, have been aware of 
this when he dramatised Robert Greene’s story of 
‘* Pandosto”, but it is a curious fact that there too 
Bohemia is described as being a country on the sea 
coast. 

One need not, I fancy, worry much over “ errors and 
anachronisms ” in Shakespeare, but it is well to avoid 
making the number larger than it really is. 

The other errors of Shakespeare mentioned by your 
correspondent seem capable of being used to refute the 
contentions of persons suffering from the so-called 
Bacon-Shakespeare mania, so conclusively dealt with 
in the series of articles which appeared recently in the 
SaturpAy Review. For instance, there is no difficulty 


—as even Baconians will admit—in assuming that’ 


the Stratford actor might have thought that clocks 
were known in Cesar’s time, that Hector could have 
quoted Aristotle, and that Coriolanus could have 
referred to Cato; but how, we may well ask, could 
Bacon, with all his classical and philosophical know- 
ledge, ever have been guilty of anachronisms of so 
glaring a kind, if we assume that he wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays ? 
Perhaps some Baconian will explain. 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp SULLIVAN. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
13 September, 1902. 
Si1r,— With final reference to the error in Charles 
Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth” I see that it 
appears in Chatto and Windus’ 1902 edition as well as 
in that of 1894 from which I extracted. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


FISHING RIGHTS IN BROADLAND. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Stalham, Norfolk, 11 September, 1902. 


S1r,—Ever since Mr. Justice Romer gave his decision 
in the famous Hickling Broad case several of the so- 
called Broad-owners have been gradually debarring the 
public from enjoying free fishing on some of the Norfolk 
Broads and in two or three instances they have actually 
closed the entrances of Broads to which everyone has 
had access from time immemorial. A year or two ago 
the fishing on Barton Broad and the adjoining Sutton 
Broad was free; but now, in spite of the fact that these 
Broads are undeniably tidal, a charge of two shillings in 
one case and a shilling in the other is demanded of every 
angler. On Wroxham Broad, which is also tidal, a 
charge of half a crown a day is made. That the per- 
sons who make these charges are not satisfied in their 
own minds as to the legality of their action seems 
evident from their taking no steps to compel anglers to 
pay the fees when they refuse to do so. As a rule, how- 
ever, visitors in Broadland do not dispute the charges, 
owing either to their ignorance of the local conditions 
in regard to a tide or a natural disinclination to run the 
risk of becoming involved in vexatious legal proceed- 
ings. 

So far as the fishing rights are concerned the whole 
question seems to rest on the proving of a tide. Mr. 
Justice Romer held that the rights of fishing in and 
shooting over Hickling Broad were vested in the 
riparian owners, to whom, it was contended, the Broad 
was allotted under an Enclosure Award; but he decided 
that the public had the right of passage and navigation 
over the Broad, without restriction to any particular 
channel. If he had been satisfied that the Broad was 
tidal he would have granted the public the sporting 
rights also ; but, not being familiar with the waters in 
question, he accepted the statements of certain witnesses 
who maintained that the undenied variation of water 
level and current was due to accidental causes. This 
decision, of course, applies only to Hickling Broad ; but 
it has been the cause of the remarkable development of 
sport-grabbing which has lately gained for the riparian 
owners of Broadland such an unenviable reputation. 

Residents in the neighbourhood are well aware that 
nearly all the Broads are tidal; but as a suspicion of 
interest might attach to their evidence if it were pro- 
duced in a court of law it is felt by the honorary 
officials of the Broads Protection Society that if another 
test case is to be fought there must first be obtained 
undeniable scientific evidence of a tide. Such evidence 


will of course cost a considerable sum—at least £200 ; 
and it is a regrettable fact that the Society’s appeals for 
funds have met with very unsatisfactory response. 
Still it is hoped that a sufficient amount will be raised 
to enable the Society to fight a case some time next 
year, and as, in consequence of the deepening of 
Yarmouth Harbour, the tidal influence upon the Broads 
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is yearly becoming more marked, there is good reason 
for believing that better times are in store for anglers 
in Broadland. 

At the present time matters are in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state, and Broadland folk generally agree with a 
writer in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” who stated in 
regard to the Hickling decision that “‘ if some law court 
had decided that Snowdon was a Jevel plain its opinion 
could not have been received with greater derision and 
incredulity ”.—Yours truly, 

A. Dutt. 


‘*THE KEY TO JANE EYRE,” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


London, W., 20 September, 1902. 

Sir,—Mr. Malham-Dembleby is evidently annoyed 
that I should have commented on his article in a spirit 
of satire. It seems that I do not understand the 
difficulties of the subject, and am “not on good terms 
with my own pen”—whatever that may mean. The 
only difficulty of the subject to me—one which, I 
venture to think, must have been shared by many of 
your readers—was to understand how anyone should 
regard ‘“‘Jane Eyre” as a locked book, to which 
Montagu’s Letters supplied the key. I endeavoured 
to point out that the chief coincidences on which Mr. 
Malham-Dembleby relied were either absurdly trivial or 
entirely imaginary, and that his arguments were of the 
same character as those of the Baconians, which have 
recently been dealt with in the Saturpay REVIEW. 
That I refrained from dealing with all his points 
seriatim was not due to “ self-denial”, but to a regard 
for your space, and a fear of insisting overmuch on the 
obvious. It appeared to me a case where 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius parvas plerumque secat res. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. V. R. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Erewhon. 

Sir,—May I point out to H.V.R. that while Mrs. 
Gallup affirms Shakespeare has been guilty of the 
suppressio veri and Bacon of a most astounding sug- 
gestio falsi Mr. Malham-Dembleby simply suggests 
that Charlotte Bronté used for her mill of genius wheat 
garnered by others. 

There has been no miller of genius from Cervantes, 
Moliére and Shakespeare himself downwards, who was 
not or is not an adept thief of yaw material. 

If H.V.R. will turn to the third volume, page 220 of 
“The Inheritance” written by one Miss Ferrier, he 
will find these words in the mouth of a character named 
Lewiston :— 

‘* Why these are what we give to our porkers t’other 
side of the water.” 

The reference is to peaches, and if H.V.R. knows, 
as doubtless he knows, his ‘‘ Pendennis” he will find 
closely the same words in almost the same circum- 
stances in the mouth of Betsy Amory’s father. 

He will find more :—He will find likeness in the plot 
of ‘*The Inheritance” and ‘‘ Pendennis”, and he will 
find a statement by Pen himself that he took the plot 
of his successful novel from a former work—by himself. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTaBLe. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


East Toronto, Canada, 3 September, 1902. 


Sir,—‘‘ It is the settled object of the United States 
ultimately to include Canada” (Saturpay Review of 
31 August). Is this correct ? 

Americans who favour union of the two countries 
are mostly newspaper editors, in search of subjects for 
** screamer” editorials ; Government lobbyists, with an 
eye to new openings for political appointments ; manu- 


facturers of certain classes of goods, who are anxious 
to get free entry to Canadian markets ; or, simply 
politicians of the ‘‘ expansionist” order. But all 
these together are an insignificant fraction of the 
United States people. 

Americans who would strenuously oppose the 
admission of Canada to either commercial or political 
union, comprise the following classes :—Farmers, all 
over the Union, because they know that the free 
admission of Canadian farm produce would bring lower 
prices in every American market. Working men, of 
every grade, in dread of the results from an inrush of 
Canadian cheap labour. Railroad companies, because 
union would give Canadian railways free access to the 
United States coalfields, and put the Canadian lines in 
a position to compete on equal terms with United 
States lines in every border city. Steamboat com- 
panies, because Canadians would become competitors 
in coasting trade between United States ports, from 
which they are now excluded. Manufacturers having 
branches or local agencies in Canada—of these there 
are a great number—would oppose union on the 
obvious ground that it would place their rivals in as 
advantageous a position as their own establishments. 

Many thousands of Americans holding Government 
positions along the frontier, such as Customs officers, 
consuls, commercial agents, special inspectors, col- 
lectors, Customs brokers, political agents, &c., would 
find themselves thrown out of employment, by oblitera- 
tion of the international boundary. 

Taxpayers generally would look upon any proposi- 
tion for union as a mere pretext for transferring to the 
United States the responsibility for the payment to 
British capitalists of interest upon the enormous sums 
which constitute the national debt of Canada and of the 
several provinces. 

Ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical organisations of all 
sorts would be opposed : the Roman Catholics, because 
they know their co-religionists in Canada would speedily 
be dispossessed of every privilege which they now 
enjoy; Protestants, because they do not wish to see 
the political power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States increased by the addition of two 
million adherents of that communion. 

Yours &c. 


IRELAND AND FREE-TRADE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Dublin, 20 September. 


S1r,—I am sorry you should think ‘‘ An Irish Judge 
turned economist” unlikely to be acquainted with the 
facts of Irish life and Irish industry. If I am ignorant 
of these matters, it must be from lack of ability, not 
from lack of opportunity. I was born about the time 
of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. I have lived all my 
life in Ireland, and I have been brought into close con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men in Ireland, 
both north and south. In my boyhood I used to hear 
the farmers of the County Down talk about the poverty, 
the struggles, and miseries they and their fathers en- 
dured between 1815 and 1845 when Protection was at 
its height. I have seen with my own eyes the prosperity 
which the same farmers enjoyed for thirty years after 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. I have seen them build 
new and commodious houses with well-furnished draw- 
ing rooms. I have seen pianos brought into those 
drawing rooms and teachers visiting their houses to 
teach their daughters music. I have seen their sons 
educated for the Bar, for medicine, for the Indian Civil 
Service. I have known of their investments in bank 
stock and railway stock. It would be very hard to 
persuade me that Free-trade was the ruin of the County 
Down farmer. 

It is true that since 1878 farming has not been so 
profitable in Ireland as it was for thirty years before. 
But the farmer is far from being ruined. He has at 
least maintained the standard of comfort and living 
which he acquired in his thirty years of great prosperity : 
his savings have not been dissipated, as the statistics 
of deposits in the banks show ; his daughters and sons 
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are still well educated and find their way into honour- 
able positions in life. Above all, the astounding prices 
which are still paid for the tenant’s interest in his farm 
are a conclusive proof to my mind that the ruin of Irish 
agriculture is still far off. 

For many years past I have seen much of the farming 
classes in the south of Ireland. I say without hesita- 
tion, as the result of my observation, that their standard 
of living is rising rapidly—that their houses, their food, 
their clothes are all better than they were. I have 
evidence before me continually of their dealings with 
the local banks, of the marriage portions they give 
their daughters, of the prices they get for their holdings. 
An Irish farmer who is steady and industrious and 
knows something about his business is sure to thrive. 
Orators and theorists tell us that Free-trade has ruined 
frish agriculture. I do not know where they find their 
facts. 

It is hardly necessary for me, to say a word about 
other branches of Irish industry. Anyone who has 
known Belfast and the north-east of Ireland since the 
fifties (as I have) will find it hard to believe that Free- 
trade has injured Irish manufactures. We heard at 
the British Association from Sir Robert Patterson that 
the linen industry has of late years been declining ; but 
Ireland under Free-trade has suffered least ; France, 
Germany, and Belgium under strict Protection have 
suffered most. Shipbuilding in Belfast under Free- 
trade has grown to vast proportions during the very 
time when Protection was killing shipbuilding in 
America. 

There may, of course, be other facts which have 
escaped my notice ; but I may say that I have repeatedly 
** pondered ” the statements made by Irish politicians 
and other Protectionists, and I am wholly unable to 
reconcile them with my own observations. 


Yours very truly, 
James J. SHaw. 


[It is extraordinary how prosperous even Ireland may 
become when a theory is at stake. Judge Shaw has 
seen certain Irish farmers grow rich and certain Irish 
towns thrive, but does he deny that the depopulation of 
Ireland, concerning which Mr. B. Allen gave some very 
interesting figures, has been largely occasioned by 
agricultural changes due to Free-trade? If some people 
and places had not prospered under free imports pre- 
sumably even a Cobdenite would be convinced that, 
whatever their effect half a century ago, to-day they 
Operate to the advantage of our commercial rivals.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


“THE STUDY OF WORDS.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Winchester, 23 September, 1902. 


Sir,—I suppose the word “talented” is now good 
English in spite of the hot protest made against 
it by Coleridge, in whose time it seems to have 
been a vulgarism. Seemingly, too, such an expression 
as ‘‘a man of talent” (to ‘‘a man of talents” nobody 
has objected) is sound current coin. At any rate we 
find so good a writer as Mr. Gosse using it in his 
article on English Literature in one of the new volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, though Trench, some 
time about the middle of the last century, stigmatised 
it as nonsense. 

And this brings me to the real purpose of my 
letter. Whether in this particular matter Trench 
were right or wrong I venture no opinion, but I urge 
that the six beautiful lectures on the study of words, 
which he addressed to the pupils at the Diocesan 
Training School in this city, should be republished in 
a cheap edition and used in schools, colleges and 
training establishments throughout the Empire. The 
solemnity of language is a lesson finely taught by 
Trench : it is too little heeded to-day. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. L. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. PAUL’S ARNOLD. 


‘Matthew Arnold.” By H. W. Paul. 
of Letters Series. 
2s. net. 


WE were half afraid for a moment that we might 

not be going to find Mr. Paul at his brilliant 
best when we read among his very first sentences that 
for the understanding of Matthew Arnold ‘a capacity 
for appreciating form and style, the charm of rhythm, 
and the beauty of words, is undoubtedly essential ”. 
Of what meritorious poet could not that be said? but 
the platitude struck us as peculiarly unhappy when 
applied to Matthew Arnold. Mr. Paul both sees and 
says later in his essay that in spite of the lovely and, 
as one likes to think, immortal examples which 
Matthew Arnold gave us of the beauty of words no 
poet ever showed a more amazing aptitude for 
periodically letting his reader down with a thump by 
means of some abrupt colloquialism, vicious inversion, 
metrical cacophony, or phrasal falsetto. Take the 
apostrophe to the Stars and Waters— 


English Men 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 


‘* Still, still let me as I gaze upon you 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


It is a pity no doubt that a perfectly grammatical 
expression should have this disillusionising conversa- 
tional sound. But so it is, and poets have to circum- 
vent these little pitfalls as Gray for example did when 
he wrote ‘‘ Nor you, ye proud”, &c., where the “‘ ye” 
saves the situation. ‘‘ That urbane and stately poem” 
could never have contained such a line as Matthew 
Arnold’s, which always reminds us of a young lady’s 
letter describing the delight of ‘‘ looking up at the Alps 
and feeling how small one felt”. Take again the 
shocking fatuity of such things as— 


‘* But so many schemes thou breedest 
That thy poor head almost turns!” 


a mode of writing which a really great master of style 
would never have imported from Germany. Nor are 
the inversions less ugly and disconcerting ; a heinous 
example is that in ‘‘ Empedocles” about Love’s right 
hand— 

‘* Which the lightnings doth embrace”, 


and we get it again in the following highly character- 
istic stanza— 


** T will not know. For wherefore try 
To things by mortal course that live 
A shadowy durability 
For which they were not meant to give.” 


Let a reader try the effect of putting these words in 
their proper sequence. This trailing topsy-turvy 
quatrain is surely best described in Dryden’s phrase 
as— 
‘* A hobbling kind of prose 
That limped along and tinkled in the close.” 


In the matter both of the inverted and the prosaic 
Matthew Arnold was of course the literary heir of the 
poet who thought that he made peasants talk the 
‘language of common life” when he made them say— 


‘* My name is Alice Fell 
And I to Durham, sir, belong ”— 
or— 
‘* Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race.” 


It is noteworthy that Wordsworth at his best would. 
write whole poems—‘‘ The Affliction of Margaret ” is an 
instance—without a single inversion. In an exclusive 
repertory of good things, such as the ‘‘ Golden Trea- 
sury”’, they are seen to be equally rare in good English 
poets of every epoch. As for prosaicisms, Mr. Swin- 
burne, who has lately turned round on his old idol, for- 
merly instanced Arnold’s use of ‘‘ convey” in the lines 


‘* Come airs and floating echoes and convey 


A melancholy into all our day” 
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as a felicitously Wordsworthian adoption of a word com- 
monly confined to prose. That may be so in an individual 
case ; but his addiction to prose words surely furnished 
Matthew Arnold with more flaws than felicities. His 
verse vocabulary abounded in such words as ‘‘ relegate ” 
and “discern” (this last a great favourite frequently 
emphasised with rhyme) and in ultra-prosaicalisms such 
as ‘‘every function less exact”. In more than one 

sage the Soul ‘‘ leaves its last employ” like a page- 
boy bettering himself. As for cacophonies the line 


‘* And by contrition sealed thrice sure ” 


can probably be read aloud by few. Mr. Paul goes so far 
as to think that some of Matthew Arnold’s unrhymed 
lyrics make it permissible to doubt whether he had any 
ear at all—but then Mr. Paul is more set against the 
rhymeless lyric than we chance to be. One little point 
about Matthew Arnold was perhaps not quite un- 
symptomatic—his fondness for italics in poetry. Even 
in prose italics savour of the forcible feeble but when a 
poet whose metre, given an educated audience, should 
endow him with all the dominion of emphasis and 
use, condescends to the cheap intervention of italics 
e is no better than the child that scrawls below its 
drawing—“‘ This is a cow”. 

Twenty years ago what we are saying here had 
hardly been said—though it has been said since, in 
effect, by Professor Saintsbury and one or two others. 
It was rather curious that Matthew Arnold’s style was 
held up for so long as entirely impeccable. Partly it 
was a parrot cry—swelled no doubt by the strong 
appeal which Matthew Arnold naturally made to 
Oxford sympathies—and, among the more unthinking 
sort, by an idea that so serious and constant a critic of 
be gre must himself have a style above criticism—a kind 
of variant on the thesis that ‘‘ who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat”. Moreover who but must feel 
a certain sense of sacrilege in picking holes in even the 
worst verses of poets over whose best they have shed 
tears? With the prose it was slightly otherwise. Men 
began sooner to ask each other what has now passed 
into commonplace—whether the author was not indict- 
able for self-repetition and flippancy ? Mr. Paul remarks 
in his amusing way that Matthew Arnold’s attitude was 
often that of the Bellman in ‘‘The Hunting of the 
Snark ”—‘‘ What I tell you three times is true”. He 
also cites a self-repetition simply and baldly verbal— 
the passage about ‘‘ The European Reviews ” with its 
four sentences each ending with the identical words 
‘*and with as much play of mind as may suit its being 
that”. As he says this kind of thing becomes excru- 
ciating and we have always thought with him that the 
sentence at the end of a famous essay—“‘ Let S. Francis 
—nay, or Luther either,—beat that!” is a monumental 
instance of misplaced levity. 

Mr. Swinburne accentuated the anomaly of Matthew 
Arnold’s parentage by calling him David the son of 
Goliath. Whether Dr. Arnold was in any injurious 
sense a Philistine or what influence he had on what 
Bagehot called his ‘‘ small apple-eating animals ” we 
need not now stop to inquire; but it was indeed a 
curious incunabulum for the lackadaisical volatility of 
a Matthew Arnold. He was a dove from an eagle’s 
nest—and Horace says, without meaning it, that when 
haughty eagles propagate a dove he is not without 
pugnacity. And so this dove of sweetness and light 
and émixea, whose amiability and utter unresentful- 
ness are strongly brought out by Mr. Paul, would still 
be pecking away at his age and his countrymen—at 
their country seats ‘‘the great fortified posts of the 
barbarians ”, the hideousness of hymns and villas, the 
paucity of ideas and ideals in England, the undovelike 
dissidence of dissent, the vulgarity of Bottles, the 
coarseness and crudity of our literature as compared 
with that produced under the sway of Academies. In 
all this, who shall say that he did not do good in his 
capacity of one who was neither an optimist nor a 
pessimist but in Harriet Martineau’s phrase a meliorist ? 

_ What his influence, if any, was upon the politics of 
his age might be worth a separate inquiry; but 
Matthew Arnold as a poet can never be disassociated 
from religion—‘‘ morality touched with emotion”. As 
for his attacks on orthodoxy and his ambitious coinages 
in the way of definition they need not detain us long. 


That Orthodoxy cannot in truth be re-formulated by 
any individual efforts of phrasemaking. Whewell 
observed that nothing was gained by calling the im- 
penetrability of matter ‘‘ The Ungothroughsomeness of 
Stuff” and in a like spirit an Oxford essayist remarked 
apropos of Matthew Arnold’s metaphysics, that to 
degrade ‘I am that I am” into ‘‘I blow and grow 
that I do” was not a praiseworthy achievement. In 
fact Matthew Arnold could do but little to substitute 
‘* streams of tendency ” and other coinages for shorter 
and more sacred terms. Mr. Paul does not, we think, 
refer to a detailed examination of this terminology made 
some seventeen years ago in the ‘‘ Contemporary” by the 
late Mr. Traill. It simply ‘‘ came a-two in his hands” like 
the housemaid’s bit of china and it does so once more 
here in those of Mr. Paul. But though the poet may 
have contributed little to theology—and though like his 
great model he may often have been dispar sibi in 
literary finish—in poetry at all events he never fell 
below himself in high seriousness of soul. When 
Matthew Arnold approached the shrine of poetry all 
his flippancy fell away and left him in that ‘‘ hidden 
ground of thought and of austerity within”. What- 
ever may be thought of the literary style of such a 
couplet as ‘‘ Tasks in hours of insight willed” &c. 
(and to us, we admit, it has sometimes seemed rather 
jingly) the thought has no doubt already helped many 
and will help many more. There are not too many 
English poets who have drawn a real inspiration from 
religion without being ecclesiastical like Keble or 
despairful like Clough. 

Mr. Paul is perhaps not quite so good here as when 
he is saying just what he wants to say unhampered 
by the necessary details of a short memoir. As he 
points out, the materials for a Life of Matthew Arnold 
are not copious and his personality never came out in 
his letters. On one little point we think Mr. Paul 
hypercritical. He suggests that the word ‘‘ oblivion” 
in the lines . 


* Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the lost glory and the trailing wing” 


might be called inaccurate because it is the unsoiled 
glory and the soaring wing that the angels would 
remember. Surely however a man might say—‘‘I 
hobble out every day to my work, but I cannot forget 
my rheumatism”. But that is truly a trifle. Mr. Paul 
is known to us all as a brilliant causeur in literature 
and ‘‘so let him sit with us for many an hour”. 


AN ENGLISH CONSUL IN PARIS. 


“Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B.” Edited by 
Stuart J. Reid. London : Longmans.  1goz. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Ts record of a life spent in Paris since 1829 among 
the men who have made history could not be 
otherwise than interesting and Sir Edward Blount 
has been well advised to write his Memoirs. The 
reader must not expect to find any very profound 
reflexions upon the great events among which the 
writer has moved, but the philosophy of modern French 
history has found so many expounders that we may 
well be content with the simple record of events to 
which Sir Edward Blount has wisely confined himself. 
A son of one of the best known Catholic families he 
obtained a post in our Embassy in Paris in the last 
years of Charles X.’s reign, and from that time almost 
up to the present his name has been familiar to men 
of affairs in the French capital and to all who have 
business connexions with France. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the services he has rendered as British Consul 
towards the maintenance of a good understanding 
between sensible people on both sides of the Channel. 
To give some idea of the immense period covered by 
Sir Edward’s reminiscences: he danced with Queen 
Hortense in Rome in 1830 and greeted M. Loubet at 
the Gare S. Lazare on his return from Versailles on 
the day of his election in February 1899. Sir Edward 
has therefore seen the fall of three dynasties and two 
Republics, and he has known the leading French 


Ministers from Talleyrand to Delcassé, It is impos- 
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sible that with such a vista to contemplate Sir Edward 
should not have something worth telling about great 
Frenchmen*6f'the period, but in this respect his Memoirs 
cannot vie with many others: it is his connexion with 
the rise and growth of the French railway system and 
his experienges.in Paris during the siege that give 
interest to some of these pages. 

Sir Edward was appointed the British representative 
in besieged Paris during the absence of our Ambassador. 
We were always under the impression that Sir Edward 

“Malet (then first Secretary) remained in the Embassy 
during the siege, but we do not find any record of his 

sence there in these pages. A far more glaring 
inaccuracy is to be found in a passage on p. 273 where 
the writer actually states that Lord Cowley was our 
Ambassad rance just before the outbreak of the 
war of 187 and that ‘‘his (Sir Edward Blount’s) 
efforts to impress him with the gravity of the situation 
were unavailing”. As a matter of fact Lord Cowley 
ceased to be Ambassador two or three years earlier. 
From a previous sentence it would seem that Sir 
Edward for political or other reasons never had any 
liking for Lord Cowley and saw little of him. If that 
were so, it is all the more to be regretted that the 
author and his editor should have allowed so grave a 
charge against a man no longer living to refute it 
to remain uncorrected. Sir Edward undoubtedly 
rendered great services to his country by under- 
taking the charge (no light one) of the British 
subjects who remained in Paris. As to Lord Lyons, we 
cannot doubt that he did right to keep in touch with the 
de facto French Government: there were the general 
relations of England and France to look after and the 
interests of all British subjects resident in France, not 
merely those who were obliged to be in Paris. In this 
connexion we may note an interesting conversation re- 
corded by the author with Mr. Gladstone regarding the 
destruction of certain English coal ships by the 
Prussians and the offer by the latter of a ludi- 
crous compensation. Lord Granville’s apology in 
the House of Lords had not redounded to the 
credit of a Government which did little to vindicate our 
honour abroad, and the Prime Minister told Sir Edward 
that ‘‘if he could have done it, he would have made 
reprisals by an appeal to force”. We are curious to 
know whether this means that Mr. Gladstone was 
overruled by his Cabinet or by even more august 
influences or whether it was a mere idle flourish. 
He had no liking for the new German Empire and 
it would be interesting to learn if he were really 
desirous of taking the opportunity for intervention. 
Sir Edward was of course much associated with 
Sir Richard Wallace during the siege and gives some 
instances of the generosity of a man who was one 
of the most sagacious distributors of great wealth 
known to history. His gift of a thousand drinking 
fountains to Paris, at that time a city singularly ill 
supplied with drinking water, is an instance of his 
common sense as well as his great generosity in public 
benefactions. Some extraordinary instances of his gene- 
rosity in private are also ceeanted, 

There are one or two good stories about De Morny 
and Persigny, the two men who between them 
made the Second Empire and whose intelligence no 
less than their vices gave its stamp to the régime. 
Persigny on one occasion summoned the editors of 
the principal Parisian papers and gave them the 
strictest injunctions that at that particular time they 
were to refrain from attacking foreign Powers. ‘‘ Then 
what are we to write about ?” said John Lemoinne the 
foreign editor of the ‘‘ Débats”. ‘‘ Mais mes amis,” 
replied Persigny ‘‘il vous reste l’Angleterre! Vous 
pouvez diré ce que vous voudrez des Anglais parce 
qu’ils s’en moquent”. This wise attitude we no longer 
maintain so strictly as we did. We allow ourselves to 
be disturbed by the ink-slinging of rival ‘‘ quill cattle”. 
The knowledgé@"We have acquired as to the methods of 


the Press abroad and as to the real weight to be 
attached to the writers on our own has not helped us 
to ignore them both; but we seem to be disposed to 
allow them to threaten us with grave international 
dangers in the future, when we should be far better 


advised, to, n to our former methods and laugh 
impartially Ky the 


em all. 


A SWISS PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 


“‘ A Foreign View of England in the Reigns of George I 
and George II.” By César de Saussure. Trans- 
lated by Mdme. Van Muyden. London: Murray. 
1g02. 10s. 6d. net. ny 


WH the opening of the eighteenth century 
England became much better known abroad, 
especially in France, than she had .been. This was. 
due to the new position she acquired in foreign politics 
during the war of the Spanish Succession, and by the 
Peace of Utrecht, and to the German sympathies of 
the Hanoverian kings. Meanwhile identity of interest, 
both dynastic and political, for a brief period laid to 
rest that national rivalry which had divided us from 
France since the accession of William III, and led 
to the Triple Alhance. Under these influences many 
notable Frenchmen visited England, learnt ourlanguage, 
and studied our institutions with admiration. And yet 
with the exception of Voltaire’s letters there are scarce: 
any descriptions of England by foreigners during the 
eighteenth centufy. he “Letters on the English 
Nation ” by Battista Angeloni were really written, as 
we learn from Boswell, by Dr. Shebbeare a contem- 
porary and Tory friend of Johnson, and so far as we 
know the only other first-hand account of England by 
a foreigner during the century is that by the German. 
Moritz who in 1782 published an account of his travels, 
which, though it is a more superficial work, in some 
ways resembles this of de Saussure. 

The letters of César de Saussure now published 
for the first time are very welcome. The writer, a 
Swiss gentleman, evidently appreciated England, and 
we are not surprised to hear that he subsequently 
accompanied Lord Kinnoul, our ambassador, to Con- 
stantinople and for a time filled the place of First 
Secretary to the British Embassy at that capital. 
He was a man of keen peapeiny o who, if he saw 
our virtues, was not blind to our faults. The result is. 
a most just and impartial account of England during 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The artless- 
ness and naiveté of the style which have been well 
preserved in the translation give to the letters a 
peculiar freshness and charm, and they are free from 
the sharp-tongued and unkind criticisms which so often 
disfigure the pages of our English writers of the time, 
such as Lord Hervey, Lady Mary Montagu, and 
Horace Walpole. Our author confines himself almost 
exclusively to London and its suburbs. Hertfordshire 
is the only county of which he gives any description ; 
and much as he admired the Thames he did not succeed 
in finding out where it rises. London he tells us was 
undoubtedly the largest and most populous city in 
Europe. ‘‘ The city is ten miles long, from Milbank 
to Blackwall, and about three from Southwark, 
habitually known as Sodrick, to Moorfields ; it contains 
more than one million inhabitants.” The Thames ‘‘ the 
foster mother of this great city is everywhere wide, 
beautiful and peaceful; . . . every tide brings vessels 
containing immense treasure from every quarter of the 
globe, so numerous that they almost hide the river 
below London Bridge”. He admires the London 
Squares and Gardens, and the mansions of the 
nobility and the areas at their base. They lie he 
says in the Liberty of Westminster, but notes 
that Hanover and Cavendish Squares are not yet 
finished. The Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside and 
Cornhill he considers the finest streets in Europe, and 
is much struck with the pavements on each side of 
the street ‘‘ which enable you to walk without danger 
of being knocked down by coaches or horses”. He 
describes the most important buildings of England, 
and classes S. Paul’s with S. Sophia and S. Peter’s as 
the three handsomest churches in Europe. He cannot 
we think have known the great churches of France. 
He praises the penny post of London and also the 
supply of water—which however was never drunk—and 
describes the machinery used to raise it, which reminds 
us that steam power was already in use.for stationary 
engines. bia 

M. de Saussure appears however to have delighted 
above all in ceremonies and pageants. He was 
present at the drawing-rooms of George I. He tells 
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us to our surprise that Schulenburg the mistress of 
the King, nicknamed The Maypole, was a fine hand- 
some woman, and begs his reader not to be scandal- 
ised to hear that His Majesty kissed the ladies on 
the lips ‘‘ since it is the custom of the country”. The 
elaborate account of the coronation of George II 
is of interest. ‘‘It is impossible” he says ‘‘ for me 
to make you understand and imagine the pomp and 
magnificence of this solemn procession which took 
more than two hours to pass before us”. . . . ‘* What 
embellished this ceremony greatly was the magnificence 
of the jewels. The Peeresses were covered with them, 
and wore them in great quantities on the fronts of their 
bodices, in their hair, as clasps for fastening their robes 
and cloaks, without counting their necklaces, earrings, 
and rings”. Indeed the Queen’s dress was so much 
embroidered with jewels (all however of them borrowed 
as we are told by Lord Hervey), that she declared 
next day that what fatigued her most was the weight 
of her skirt: The ordeal was too much for the aged 
Duchess of Marlborough. In utter weariness she took 
a drum from a drummer and sat thereon to rest; 
whereat the crowd ‘“‘laughed and shouted at seeing 
the wife of the great and celebrated General, more 
than seventy years of age, seated on a drum in her 
robes of state and in such a solemn procession ”. 

The most interesting of his letters are however those 
which deal with the Government and the Church, and 
with the habitsy:customs and character of our people. 
It is M. de Saussure’s opinion that England is the best- 
governed country in the world, and the country where 

ater freedom is to be found than elsewhere. This 
e is inclined in part to attribute to our party 
system. For, says he, ‘‘were there in the country 
neither Whigs nor Tories the tendencies of the court 
would be blindly followed and the fundamental laws of 
the State would suffer seriously by this state of things ; 
despotism would soon be established as it is in France. 
On the other hand, if the Tories did not uphold the 
King’s authority and power, and if everyone followed 
the principles of the Whigs the country would soon be 
in a state of anarchy, as was the case in the time of 
Charles I. and of Cromwell. Numbers of prudent poli- 
ticians who are not blinded by foolish prejudices, or by 
their own particular interests, are convinced that this 
form of Government is the happiest in the world, and 
they sometimes side purposely with the weakest party, 
so as to preserve to the country a wholesome equili- 
brium”. While generally praising the laws of England 
and our system of justice and of trial he condemns 
the law with regard to debtors and thinks it un- 
fair that the terrible punishment of being burnt alive 
should be inflicted on a woman who murdered her 
husband, a servant who murdered his master, or a 
clergyman who murdered his bishop. 

Of the general character of the upper classes he gives 
a long description, which strikes one as discriminating 
and just. Cold and taciturn by nature, they are often 
thought to be proud; and certainly are ‘‘ more pre- 
wn in their own favour than any other people ”. 

ey look on foreigners, and especially on ‘‘ the French 
Dogs” with contempt. But though not demonstrative 
in their friendship, they are for the most part sincere, 
generous and kind-hearted, eminently sensible and 
trustworthy. They are no flatterers and carry their 
love of independence and their dislike f trouble to such 
a degree that they “‘live according to their own tastes 
and ideas and do not consider that fashion is to be 
followed with servility”. Although very brave, as 
they have often proved themselves in the late wars, 
they do not often practise duelling. They are how- 
ever much addicted to suicide, a trait which M. de 
Saussure in part attributes to their fearlessness for 
death, although he thinks that it is also due to a 
certain illness that causes ‘the deepest and blackest 
melancholy ”, from which he himself suffered. ‘‘ Some 
doctors say beer causes this sickness, others that it 
is owing to the denseness of the air and the coal- 
smoke you breathe.” We would suggest that it was 
influenza, a disease which is especially mentioned by 
Moritz. 

Englishmen are not very courteous to women, they 
take no notice of them when they leave the dinner 
table and generally prefer drinking and gambling to 


female company. They are not generally well educated— 
and are great swearers, more especially the naval 
officers; an account of whom he begins with the 
expression ‘‘Good Lord! what men!” Both men 
and women are very clean ‘‘Not a day passes by 
without their washing their hands, . arms, faces, 
necks and throats in cold water, and that in winter 
as well as in summer”. The women are much 
fonder of display than the men, and while they walk 
fast and well, M. de Saussure thinks they do it 
‘‘more in order to show their clothes than for the 
pleasure of the exercise”. For the rest, they are 
generally very pretty especially the country lasses ; they 
are very tender-hearted, and ‘‘ do not despise foreigners 
as themen do”. Of the lower classes, M. de Saussure 
does not think so highly. He describes their general 
prosperity, notices that they dress well, and that none, 
even of the lowest, wear wooden shoes or go with 
naked feet. But, he says, ‘‘ the lower populace is ofa 
brutal and insolent nature and very quarrelsome” 
especially on such festivals as that of Lord Mayor’s day, 
when their licence extorts from him the declaration that 
the English ‘‘ vulgar populace is the most cursed brood in 
existence”. It is interesting to compare this account 
of English society and manners with that given by the 
so-called Battista Angeloni. The one is a, satire, the 
other a bona-fide expression of opinion. Nevertheless 
their description is in substance the same. The England 
of which they tell is not a wholly pleasing one. 
The fault of the time and especially of the earlier 
decades of the century lay, as Mr. Lecky has aptly put 
it, ““not so much in the amount of vice, but in the 
defect of virtue, in the general depression of motive 
and the absence of unselfish and disinterested action ”. 
And yet we see beneath all this the sound and vigorous 
common sense of the English people, and, if in the 
matter of polish and refinement we had much to learn 
from France, yet our social and political conditions in most 
respects contrasted most favourably with those existing 
in any other country in Europe. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ELIZABETHAN 
REFORMATION. 


‘The Elizabethan Prayer-Book and Ornaments.” By 
Henry Gee. London: Macmillan. 1902. 55. 


B ters author who has already achieved a reputation 
in the field of sixteenth century Church history 
by his book on the Elizabethan clergy and the settle- 
ment of religion here seeks to clear up the mysteries 
of the 1559 Prayer-Book and its Ornaments Rubric. 
In reference to the compilation of that Prayer-Book he 
draws attention to the fact that the general contemporary 
view was that the second book of Edward VI. had 
been restored. For the theory that Elizabeth personall 
desired to lay before Parliament the first Prayer-Boo 
of Edward VI. he can find no contemporary authority 
whatever except such as the Ornaments Rubric itself 
may supply. The evidence from contemporary autho- 
rities which he adduces certainly shows that, if any such 
idea ever suggested itself to the Queen, it never took 
serious shape. The careful reader of his pages 
however will note that some alternative proposals 
to the revival of the second Edwardine book 
were at least considered. At one time Elizabeth 
is telling the Spanish ambassador that’ it is her 
desire ‘‘to restore religion, as her father left it”, at 
another time she is for setting up the Augsburg con- 
fession, or something like it. Possibly the difference 
between the formula in the administration of the con- 
secrated elements at the Holy Communion in the second 
Edwardine and Elizabethan Prayer-Books, a subject 
on which Mr. Gee is disappointingly silent, may be 
artially explained by the royal desire to conciliate 
| porrren Mom. 9 Whether indeed there was any de- 
tailed revision or consideration of the second Edwardine 
Prayer-Book by a committee of divines at this period 
must now be considered very doubtful. The letter 
written by Guest to a Privy Councillor (supposed to be 
Cecil) containing references to a revision (a letter 
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which by the way has given the Church Associationists 
one of their strongest arguments against the legality of 
the eucharistic vestments) is shown by Mr. Gee to have 
teen probably written in 1552 and to relate to the 
second Edwardine and not to the Elizabethan book. 

The great crux of the Elizabethan Prayer-Book, the 
Ornaments clause in the Act of Uniformity, receives 
here an impartial and original treatment. To realise 
the importance of Mr. Gee’s discoveries, it is necessary 
to consider the past history of the controversy. The 
Act which we are considering restored the second 
Edwardine Prayer-Book with three specified excep- 
tions, and, as these exceptions in no way related 
to the ornaments either of the Church or the 
Minister, the effect would no doubt have been 
to restore,,the rubric in the second Edwardine 
Prayer-Book, ‘which established the surplice as the only 
legal vestment ; but the scheme of the Act was limited 
by two provisos in sections 25 and 26, the first of which 
enacted that such ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministers thereof ‘‘ should be retained and be in use 
as was in this Church of England by authority of 
Parliament in the second year of Edward VI., until 
other order” should ‘‘be taken therein” by the 
authority of the Queen with the advice of the Com- 
missioners for causes ecclesiastical or ‘‘ of the Metro- 
politan of this Realm”; while the second empowered 
the Queen to ordain further ceremonies or rites. The 
natural effect of clause 25 was, as Mr. Gee admits, to 
‘restore the use of the ornaments in use under the first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., if not those authorised in 
‘the second year of his reign, until other order was 
taken. Unquestionably the clause was intensely dis- 
liked by the Genevan party in the Church, none the 
less,jif in fact (as Mr. Gee suggests) the clause was 
inserted in the Bill by the Popish party. In spite 
thowever of Sandy’s unscrupulous suggestion, the 
Elizabethan Privy Council appears at first to have 
‘intended to give to the provision its proper effect. The 
Rubric in the Edwardine Prayer-Book was altered to 
meet the proviso. Had it been allowed to remain it 
would in the existing state of the law have been mis- 
leading. The theory of modern Protestant contro- 
versialists that the Elizabethan Rubric constituted a 
fraud on the Act of Uniformity has no contemporary 
justification. But soon after the insertion of the Rubric 
the Injunctions of 1559 were issued. These Injunctions 
Mr. Gee considers to have been a taking of further order. 
{By the way section 25 speaks of ‘‘ other”, section 26 
of ‘‘ further order”.) With this view we cannot agree. 
The Injunctions claim for themselves no authority 
whatever under the Act of Uniformity. They contain 
no reference either to the Archbishop or to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners; it is certain that at the date 
of their issue there was no Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and it is very doubtful if there were any Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. They claim to be issued under the 
authority of the Privy Council and any legal authority 
that they possessed must have been derived from the 
Supremacy Act. The only contemporary evidence that 
our author can adduce for his view is a letter of 
Archbishop Parker written in 1577. The letter how- 
ever will not bear his construction. At the furthest 
the Archbishop suggests that the Injunctions for the 

lacing of the Holy Table and for the Communion 

read may have been a taking of further order under 
section 26, not a taking of ‘‘other order” under 
section 25. In any case however these Injunctions 
could on no fair interpretation (by the way even where 
they seem to sanction the replacement of the stone 
altar by the Communion Table they treat it as a matter 
of indifference, whether the Lord’s Supper is ministered 
on one or the other) justify the destruction of vest- 
ments crosses and crucifixes carried out by the royal 
visitors, and in the early months of 1560 the Queen is 
insisting that the crosses and rood images must be 
replaced. 

** Vestigia nulla retrorsum ” however in a revolution. 
The Bishops were disloyal—but dispensed with they 
could not be. The Queen gave way on altars, crucifixes 
and rood images ; but as to vestments, there was to 
be acompromise. By the Interpretations and Further 
Considerations, the cope was to be used ‘‘ in the admini- 
stration of Lord’s Supper, and the surplice in all 


other minstrations”. Puritanism however defied the 
compromise, as it defied the law and at last in 1565 
Elizabeth ordered Parker to restore order. So in 1566 
came the Archbishop’s advertisements, which insisted 
on a minimum standard, the cope at the Holy Com- 
munion in cathedral and collegiate; .churches, the 
surplice otherwise. These advertisements were how- 
ever no taking of either ‘‘ other” or ‘‘ further” order. 
The Erastian Puritanism, which won a lawless triumph, 
in fact never was able to put itself right with the law, 
yd it never succeeded in getting rid of the Ornaments 
ubric. 


t 


MODERN FORTIFICATION. 


** Notes on Fortification with a Synoptical Chart.” By 
Major B. R. Ward. London: Murray. 1902. 
5s. net. 


part of this little book is very valuable for those 
who desire to keep pace with the times, and 
replace what perforce they must forget. Five-and- 
twenty years ago we were still in the clutches of 
Vauban, and the ‘‘ permanent systems” which suc- 
ceeded his era. The ‘‘re-entering place of arms”, 
the “‘ravelin”, the ‘‘curtain”, the ‘‘fausse braye”’, 
and the ‘‘ bastion”, were amongst the most valued 
properties of the scientific soldier. .We refrain from 
calling him a pedant. Uncle Toby could still have 
understood the military jargon of the day, and Jomini 
was still a name to conjure with. Then there came 
Sir George Clarke, and his book on ‘“‘ Fortification”, 
and the old shibboleths were blown away, and men 
used their common sense and simplenearthen trenches 
superseded monumental parapets, and casemates of 
masonry and iron. Clarke’s ‘‘ Fortification” is how- 
ever out of print, and those who would refresh them- 
selves with a draught at the vigorous and virile fount 
formerly supplied by the present governor of Victoria 
have to go away unsatisfied. Not the least merit of 
the pages before us is that they reproduce many of the 
ideas no longer accessible, while in between what has 
been culled from Sir George are dovetailed the very 
latest principles he did so much to set on foot. The chart 
will give those who have no time fon;the historical 
study of fortification a conspectus of the subject, which 
will at a glance supply the facts that itwould require 
much research to recover from a library. We do not 
love these short cuts to learning, but they are inevitable 
in crowded days, and moreover in this case the short 
cut is only intended to lead to longer study. 

‘*Seapower”, and ‘‘ Coast Defence” are contained 
between these narrow covers too, and numerous 
quotations from Bacon and Seeley light the path 
of the student in the former subject. We do not 
know however that we can congratulate the author 
so sincerely on this part of his labours as on the 
other. To discuss such a subject as seapower in eight 
sparsely typed pages is somewhat like an attempt to 
make a pint pot hold ahogshead. The matter does not 
lend itself to abbreviation, and cannot be put into data 
as can the details of fortification. But/what there is is 
excellent ; the defect alone is that there is not enough. 
Coast defence and submarine mining follow seapower 
and here we agai have a most useful little compendium 
of what soldiers. of to-day require. The mysteries of 
‘*concentrated and dispersed beams” are laid bare. 
‘* The friendly channel”, and ‘‘the test rooms”, and 
‘* observing stations” are all introduced to us in a few 
apt phrases. Major Ward’s esprit de corps finally 
rompts him to give us a short history of the Royal 
Rastasees as a kind of bon bouche. To this we must 
demur: a note-book is not a regimental history, 
and no man wants to carry about the story of our 
Engineers when he goes to war. He wants facts and 
figures that will be of everyday use. Moreover the 
Engineers have nothing to do with seapower, and 
comparatively little with coast defence. So their pre- 
sence in this volume appears superfluous and even 
savours of padding. 
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NOVELS. 


** Love and the Soul Hunters.” By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie). London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 


The sentimentalities of princes give such an unfailing 
theme to the navelist that we shall soon find some 
industrious German compiling an erotic appendix to 
Macchiavelli. Yet the novelist is seldom convincing, 
and the flirtation of the Chevalier with Beatrix Esmond 
is still perhaps the locus classicus. Mrs. Craigie has 
filled her latest book with an excellent store of wit and 
satire: she is as bitterly unmerciful as ever to the 
fundamental silliness of many virtuous people, as 
amusing as ever in her presentment! of the frankly 
vicious. But as a drama ‘‘ Love and the Soul Hunters” 
is wanting in cohesion. The charming prince is by no 
means the most interesting character, although we are 
asked to believe that an uncommonly sensible youn 
lady endowed with equal keenness of vision and self 
respect found him so. The possibilities of a morganatic 
alliance, of a real marriage accompanied by renuncia- 
tion of political prospects, and so on: are not a very 
novel subject, and as regards the general atmosphere 
in which an exiled royal family lives Mrs. Craigie has 
not much to add to Daudet’s work. She plunges 
boldly, however, into complicated and sinister deals in 
the City which are somehow not very life-like. We 
may add that several minor characters, very neatly 
sketched, do not much affect the development of the 
story. Apparently the modern scalp-hunter is more 
refined or less vigorous than the roué of standard 
fiction : he experiments with feminine souls where his 
predecessor would have been Jess subtle, more direct. 
Mrs. Craigie’s idea seems to be that the pursued soul 
does not gain ‘nich by the change. Nor does the 
romantic novel. 


‘The Searchers: a Story in Four Books.” By 
Margaretta Byrde. London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 


If this story were not frankly presented as one of 
‘* the First Novel Library ” it would yet be recognisable 
as the work of one young in authorship. In saying 
this however we by no means wish to say that it is 
a failure, for, if not highly successful in itself, it is at 
least full of promise. Miss Byrde has made too 
ambitious a start, but gives evidence of power; she 
has given us a long story with such an interplay of 
many characters as few writers nowadays indulge in, 
but she would have better gripped the attention of 
readers had she been more sparing of her materials. 
Indeed there are successful fiction writers of to-day 
who would have made three separate stories out 
of the love romances of Spring Lindisfarne, Eve 
Brayton and Hesper Godwin instead of linking 
them together as is done here. Life and character 
in the Davidsport newspaper office are not very 
convincingly presented but there is much in the de- 
lineation of the Beath folks which augurs well for the 
future of the novelist. Some of the minor characters, 
Mrs. Crumb and Mrs. Jenkyns the butcher’s wife for 
example, are capital, and the whole book gives evidence 
of considerable ability and of conscientious work. We 
have, perhaps, iad quite enough of the clerical Crich- 
tons of fiction, but must confess that Hope Godwin is so 
presented as to make the reader feel something of the 
impression which he made on his parjshioners. ‘‘ The 
Searchers” is a fresh presentation «of the world-old 
problem of man’s place in the universe. Miss Byrde 
should not have left uncorrected such passages as that 
in which a lady ‘‘ smiled her spacious smile from among 
the chiffons under her double chin” ; or that in which a 
doctor “‘ felt the alluring spell of her femininity coiling 
round him like a serpent”; nor should she speak of 
volunteers drawn up in line as a firm phalanx. - 


** When Love Flies Out o’ the Window.” By Leonard 
Merrick. London: Pearson. 1902. 6s. 
On the cover a conventional cupid with a ‘‘ property ” 


bow is making his exit, as the proverb indicates ; he. 


increases our distaste for the external illustration of 
books. HowéVer, the book’s the thing, and here once 
again Mr. Merrick scores successfully in delineating a 
certain aspect of theatrical life. His heroine is an 
orphan who has had an ambition for the life of a 


successful singer and who—the case is not a rare one— 
is compelled to accept a position as chorus-girl. Even 
then work is not continuous and a spell’ Of ‘ill luck 
makes her an easy prey to the specious offers of an 
agent for the exportation of young women to a low- 
class Parisian ‘‘hall”. Meenie goes dreaming that 
fortune is about to smile but soon has a rude awakening. 
Mr. Merrick pursues his theme relentlessly and with 
considerable realistic effect. We feel that the whole 
thing is inevitable and terrible until the hero comes on 
the scene and then we feel more of the story-teller’s 
conventionalities. The hero is a novelist of consider- 
able promise but of small means, and after marriage, 
when poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the 
window, frightened not so much by the familiar 
apparition as by the angry pride which is gap and bells 
to a fool, forbidding Ralph Lingham to share a home 
in which he is not maker of the greater part of the 
income. Mr. Merrick’s characterisation is distinctly 
clever, the keepers of Meenie’s lodgings and of the 
hall of painful experiences are real, and Meenie 
Weston is an exceptionally good piece of character 
drawing. Spencer Parlett, the dyspeptic dramatist, is 
like a caricaturist’s sketch from life. 


“Miss Quillet.” By S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. * 

‘That part of the reading public which shuns the 
solid food of reason for the light diet of fiction”— 
readers of ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ” will recall the scornful 
speech—does not need to be told that Mr. Baring-Gould 
has a pretty knack in the concocting of a love-story 
and considerable literary ability in dishing it up. ‘‘ Miss 
Quillet ” is the story of the transformation of a flighty 
selfish girl into a serious loving woman, a transforma- 
tion which is only brought about at a terrible cost. 
Uneasy at home—largely owing to her own inability to 
realise her duty—she becomes a hospital probationer 
and proves herself wholly incapable of the most ele- 
mentary self-sacrifice, with the result that the patient 
whom she is called in to nurse—in default of a fully 
qualified attendant—loses his sight. How she atones 
for her serious lapse must be read as developed by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, but here it may be said that in her 
search for work which shall help to quiet an uneasy 
conscience she lunches with a bishop and she visits one 
of the small centres of healthy influence in the midst 
of slumland. It is an interesting story and the cha- 
racters are presented with that sureness of touch which 
comes of long practice. 


‘* Desiderio.” By Edmuud J. Gardner. London: 
Dent. 1902. 45. 6d. 

To take an intelligent interest in the Renaissance, to 
be appreciative of the Platonism of Bembo or Ficino, to 
delight in ecclesiasticism and ritual, to understand and to 
quote Italian, to be accurately historic and to write with 
a certain literary skill; all this is not enough to make a 
novel of vitality or to reproduce the character, action 
and atmosphere of a past age so that we pass into the 
theatre of the Italian fifteenth century and lose ourselves 
in its glamour. Mr. Gardner has at present more 
appreciation than inspiration, more learning than art, 
but if this is his first attempt at novel writing, it is 
possible that his comparative failure is due to inex- 
perience, and that he will learn later to use his material 
with greater artistic discretion, to be less inclined to 
display his erudition, or to dwell on an appreciation 
which he shares with many a student of the Re- 
naissance. 


“A Prince of Good Fellows.” By Robert Barr. 
London : Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

The ‘ Prince of Good Fellows” is James V, King 
of Scotland. Mr. Barr treats us to some spirited 
accounts of his career and contrives to present a 
fairly accurate portraiture. Though we do not highly 
favour tabloid history or trust romancers when they 
encroach upon the realm of fact, we welcome these 
stories as healthy, diverting and not over inaccurate 
sketches of a thrilling career. At any rate they are 
preferable to the dangerous contributions of romancing 
historians. Mr. Barr’s best chapter is his last, dealing 
with the romance of the King’s marriage to the fair 
Madeleine of France. , 
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‘*The Branded Prince.” By Weatherby Chesney. 
_ London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

This amateur detective story of a very conventional 
type is neither instructive nor exhilarating. Missing 
diamonds, hypnotism and secret societies have been 
used in this connexion so often before that surely 
nothing fresh'can be made out of them. It need only 
be said that the author of this book treads the old 
familiar ways (except when he wanders into the dis- 
secting room of a London hospital) and scarcely for a 
moment strays out of them. It is quite impossible to 
feel any interest in the characters or their singularly 
fatuous doings. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ A Glossarytd the Works of William Shakespeare.” By the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. The references made applicable to 
any edition, the explanations revised and new notes added. 
By Harold Littledale. London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 
7s. 6d. net 

The editor of this welcome and most useful work has well 
said in his preface : “Although more than thirty years have 

sed since the death of the Rev. Alexander Dyce his Glossary 

is still a standard manual for the elucidation of Shakespeare’s 
text.” And no greater service could be done for the myriad 
readers of Shakespeare than a reissue brought up to date of 
Dyce’s work. Schmidt’s “Lexicon” is too perplexingly 
voluminous, giving at once too much and too little. Bartlett’s 
Concordance is simply a concordance, and as such leaves 
nothing to be desired. What the general reader of Shakespeare 
needs is a work of reference which stands between the two 
and unites the information given in each, in other words a 
lexicon and a concordance. With that Professor Harold 
Littledale here provides them. The exact place of each word 
in the poems and dramas is given, the numbering of the lines 
corresponding to the well-known Globe text. The meaning of 
every word and every phrase in Shakespeare needing explana- 
tion is fully given and illustrated. Professor Littledale, who 
gracefully and appropriately offers the work “ as a tribute to the 
memory of Alexander Dyce,” speaks very modestly of his own 
labours, butit is abundantly clear that he has spared no pains to 
make the work as complete and as accurate as possible. If 
there be any errors in it we can only say that we cannot discern 
them. The book is beautifully printed on excellent paper and 
we cordially recommend it to all readers of Shakespeare, to 
whom if they are not in possession of Schmidt and Bartlett or 
some other concordance it is indeed almost indispensable. 

*“ The Naturalist on the Thames.” By C. J. Cornish. London: 
Seeley. 1902. 75. 6d. 

Mr. Cornish apparently knows the Thames from end to end 
and has a special familiarity with that delightful corner where 
Sinodun Hill—Crophy and Mophy as its two knolls used 
to be called by undergraduates reading Herodotus at 
Oxford—looks over Day’s Lock towards Dorchester and the 
abruptly turning Isis receives the Thame opposite Wittenham 
Wood. To us also ille terrarum angulus przter omnes ridet 
—and we have always thought it an ideal place for a fine 
Thames-side estate which shculd rescue it from villadom for 
ever. Perhaps it iseven now in that happy condition—for we 
know it only as passers-by. Mr. Cornish, who has had the 
shooting, gives a very interesting account of the fauna of 
Wittenham Wood which has harboured in quite recent years 
such a rarity as the polecat (not however, Mr. Cornish thinks, 
so great a rarity as is supposed) and the badger which though 
of course not much ofa rarity is always an interesting denizen. 
The photograph of a badger, and the one of the otters, are very 
remarkable, and there is also a most charming photograph of 
Thames shells. The one of the nightjar with its young one was 
we think perhaps too confused to be worth publishing. Coming 
down stream to the lower reaches Mr. Cornish has some very 
interesting remarks on the recent return to our river of fish which 
= had banished, such as the smelt, whitebait, and 

pern, and the corresponding descent into the tideway of 
roach, dace, and other up-river fish. The London herons, lured 
down the tideway by this increasing food supply and now never 
shot at, are, according to Mr. Cornish, losing their great natural 
shyness. “Their footprints” he says “have been found on 
the mud opposite a creek in Hammersmith, round which is 
one of the most crowded quarters of the poorer folk of West 

London. The birds had been fishing within ten yards of the 

houses, which at this point are largely inhabited by organ- 

grinders and vendors of ice-creams, callings which do not 
promote quiet and solitude in the immediate neighbourhood”. 

At footprints like’ these a bird lover will thrill like any Crusoe. 

On one little point we entirely disagree with Mr. Cornish. He 

thinks that the golf bunkers have spoiled Richmond Old Deer 

Park! But what was there to spoil? By all means — its 

margins and its moat but the only thing the bunkers can 

do to its great central flatness is to improve it by casting 
shadows over the turf at sunset. However Mr. Cornish has 
given to all ridture-lovers a most delightful book. 


“The Eton Glossary.” By C. R. Stone. Eton: Spottiswoode. 
1902. IS. 
This lively little book is truly racy of things Etonian. 


We 
think that every ‘Etonian, past and present, should buy a 
copy, for it is so very well done. The book too will be of 
interest to some who have no Eton associations as well as to 
many who have been to a Fourth of June some time or other 
in their lives. By the aid of this guide the’ féw boy will not be 
able to shine out at the Leginning of his first half as the com- 
plete Etonian, but he will get from it some wrinkles which may 
save his humiliation among his fellows. He will know some- 
thing about Pop to start with, he will turn-up his trousers, kee 
the bottom button of his waistcoat undone, and he will not wal 
about with an umbrella rolled up. We have read this booklet 
right through, and the reading of it has been a pleasure. 


“The Sensitive Piant.” By Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
illustrations by F. L. Griggs. London: Lane. 1902. 
Is. 6d. net. 
. Mr. Griggs has failed to illustrate “The Sensitive Plant ” as 
Mr. Housman failed before him, and as in our _— everyone 
who ever attempts the task will fail. You might as well try to 
paint a picture of the “ Life of Life”. As a frontispiece Mr. 
Griggs gives us “ Broad water-lilies lay tremulously ”.. They are 
good enough watéf-lilies, but they are not particularly Shelley’s. 
A prefatory note is furnished to the little reprint by Mr. F. 
B. Money-Coutts. ,Of course it is clever’: we expect this in 
Mr. Money-Coutts, himself a writer of delicate verse which is 
not known as it deserves. But we rather wish he would desist 
from handling these “ Gossamer verses” of Shelley. He really 
has not the reverence that behoves. By the way his remark 
that “coloured designs” would specially suit “The Sensitive 
Plant” may not be deemed helpful by the present illustrator or 
publisher. tar 


“ Suffolk in the XVIIth Century: The Breviary of Suffolk.” 
By Robert Reyce. 1618. Now published for the first 
time from the MS. in the British Museum. With Notes 
by Lord Francis Hervey. London: Murray. 1902. Ios. 6d. 
net. 

This “plaine and familier” description-.of Suffolk in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, though often quoted by 
antiquaries, has hitherto been accessible to those persons only 
who could consult it in the British Museum., ,Jts compiler was 
the son of a Suffolk justice of the peace and a native of the 
village of Preston in that county. It is, he tells Sir Robert 
Crane, to whom he dedicates it, a “course and homely manu- 
script, the fruits aifd effects” of his “recreative opportunities ”, 
and although it contains much that is interesting and not a 
little that is valuable it appears never to have been finished. 
At any rate, the part in which there was to be a description of 
every town and village in the county has not come down to us. 
In the existing manuscript, which makes about 220 printed 
pages, the author deals with the physical féatures of Suffolk, 
“the fruits, the buildings, the ple and inhabitants, the 
customs, the division politicall and ecclesiaSticall, houses of 
Religion, with all their severall valuations, the cheifest men of 
learning, as of Divines, privy Councellours, martiall men, and 
Navigators of former times, with severall other things of 
memorable note and observation” ; but the information he 
furnishes in respect to the “houses of Religion” and other 
buildings is disappointingly meagre. With the inhabitants and 
their various “degrees of callings” and with the county’s 
products he deals more fully, and conveys the impression that 
at the time of which he writes Suffolk was in a fairly flourishing 
condition. In commenting on the absence of mineral wealth, 
he mentions having heard that “in ancient time” there was a 
“mine of Gold oare” near Banketon (Bacton); but his 
“experience of this dayly so much contrarying the same” 
made him receive the statement “as an unprobable heare say ”. 
His biographical notes on Suffolk’s distinguished men, more 
especially those relating to Thomas Cheston, a Mildenhall 
man, “descended of mean though honest parents”, constitute 
one of the most attractive portions of his work. Cheston, who 
ran away from home to participate in “ martiall adventures in 
forreyne regions®j!seems to have been a — soldier of 
fortune, concerning whose exploits one would gladly know 
more. He rose to be High Sheriff of the county of Kerry ; 
but at the time of Reyce’s writing was living in retirement in 
his native Suffolk village. 


THEOLOGY. 


“An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles.” By E. H. 
Askwith. New York: The Macmillan Co. ; London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 4s. net. 

This book is not so much an introduction to S. Paul's 
Epistles to the Thessalonians as a defence of their genuineness 
with an appendix on the eschatological passage in the second 
letter. That any one should deny their authenticity seems to 
us one of the standing puzzles in the history.of criticism ; there 
are few documents which so plainly bear the stamp of originality 
on them, or of which it may be more pertinently asked “ What 
purpose could a forger have had in making them up?” How- 
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ever critics have attacked them, and Mr. Askwith has carefully 
collected their objections and on the whole answered them 
well. There is always something unsatisfactory both in the 
criticisms and answers that are concerned with internal 
evidence in these cases ; one critic takes a sentence and says 
“this is essentially un-Pauline”, and his opponent says “on the 
contrary it is essentially Pauline” and there is an end of the 
matter as far as argument, though not as far as discussion, 
goes ; and much~of the controversy over the Thessalonian 
ters is of this nature. But in Mr. Askwith’s last chapter we 
have a theory as to the eschatological (he refuses to call it 
“apocalyptic”) section which if not convincing, is certainly 
striking ; the “ fallitig away” is interpreted politically of the 
revolt of the Jews from Rome, “the man of lawlessness” 
represents the Roman Emperors allowing or encouraging 
Emperor-worship, while “he who now letteth ” is the particular 
Emperor Claudius who discouraged the cult during his own 
reign but was of course powerless to prevent it spreading after 
his death. 
“Under the Dome.” By A. F. Winnington Ingram. London : 
Wells, Gardner. 1902. 35. 6d. 

We are glad that the oe of London has been able to 
print these sermons, preached from time to time in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral. As we read them we seem to get some insight into 
the secret of his attractiveness ; they are an unconscious reve- 
lation of character. There is nothing very deep or original in 
the thought; no striking eloquence in the language; the 
theology and scholarship, though adequate, are not exceptional ; 
and there is far too much poetry quoted. And yet few sermons 
have appealed to us so much; they have something better 
than eloquence or philosophical and theological learning ; they 
are the words of a man who has realised by personal experience 
the strength and happiness of his religion, and can speak to 
others of that which he knows and can testify that he has seen. 
Even the anecdotes, of which there are perhaps too many, 
prove that the Bishop is one to whom men and women instinc- 
tively turn for comfort when they are in distress ; and we feel 
that we should indeed wish for such a friend were trouble to 
come to us. ‘The book is in fact a valuable apologetic treatise ; 
for it shows Christianity at work. 

“Daniel in the Critics’ Den.” By Sir Robert Anderson. 
London : Nisbet. 1902. 35. 6d. 

In spite of Sir Robert Anderson’s reiteration, the problems 
of criticism cannot be decided by Old Bailey methods. His 
latest assault upon the critics is so far more respectable than 
many efforts of the kind because, in his own fashion, he has 
made some study of the subject: “In aceordance with my 
usual habit, I set myself to test the matter by examining the 
critics’ strongest position.” There is hardly any subject in 
the Old Testament upon which competent judges are more 
unanimously agreed than the character and date of the book of 
Daniel ; but our valiant Sir Robert has his own opinions, and 
defies the world. “The only contribution of any value that we 
can find in his violent and promiscuous pages is his explanation 
of the “seventy weeks”, and that has been sufficiently dealt 
with by Dr. Driver in the recent commentary which is the 
chief object of this attack. The way in which Dr. Driver is 
characterised is simply an impertinence. Who wants to “ reject 
Daniel”? Our business is to find out what Daniel actually 
means, and not what we imagine he ought to mean ; and any- 
one in his senses will prefer to be guided by Dr. Driver in the 
investigation rather than by all the magistrates and “special 
juries ” of Old Bailey put together. 

“The World before Abraham.” By H. G. Mitchell. London: 
Constable. 1901. 55. 

Professor Mitchell of Boston has translated the first ten 
chapters of Genesis, printed them in different types to indicate 
the sources, and provided them with a full commentary. A 
great merit of the work is that it deals candidly with the 
notorious difficulties of these chapters, and in a way that is both 
scientific and religious. We do not know any other book in 
English which covers the ground so well. The introduction on 
the Pentateuch as a whole is not so good as the Commentary ; 
it is too overloaded to be readable, and_not well enough 
arranged to be clear. What is the use of going through over 
again the various theories of the compositio the Pentateuch 
which have been held and superseded one after another? Like 
other American scholars, Professor Mitchell is too fond of 
giving references to all the latest literature on the subject ; if 
we “saw” all that we are told to “see” we should be blinded 
by excess of light. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Las tormentas del 48. Por B. Pérez Galddés gee 
nacionales. Cuarta Serie). Madrid: Gald 1902. 

2 ptas. a 
It is impossible to regard without admiration the pertinacity 
with which Sr. Pérez Galdds applies himself to the task that he 
has undertaken. For more years than one cares to recall he 
has dedicated his remarkable powers to his “Episodios 
nacionales ”, and at the end of each quarter a fresh volume has 
appeared with a punctuality only equalled by the editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. It has often been said 


that Sr. Pérez Galdés has endowed Spain with a modern prose- 
epic: it might, with equal truth, be contended that he has 
supplied a series of national biographies in the form of novels.. 
He is not, perhaps, a born romancer like Pereda ; he has not 
the irony and finesse of Valera ; but he contrives to move and 
to interest, and it is within the mark to say that, where Pereda 
and Valera find one reader, he finds ten. And his success is 
obtained by legitimate means. Some of his~later novels have 
unreasonably presupposed an intimate acquaintance with the 
details of Spanish history, and have therefore failed to attract 
on this side of the Pyrenees ; but this reproach cannot be 
directed against “Las tormentas del 48”, a simple, autobio- 
graphical tale, full of human emotion. Matias de Rebollo, a 
Spanish priest resident in Rome, visits Sigiienza, takes a a 
to his cousin’s clever son, and carries the boy off to Italy wi 

a view to finding a good opening for him at the Pontifical 
Court. The lad, who has been the portent of a small provincial 
circle, soon finds his level, makes acquaintance with two other 
students named Fornasari and Della Gengga, becomes inter- 
ested in politics, approves the election of Pius 1X., loses his. 
vocation, turns to Neo-Paganism, and escapes from the 
seminary. Rebollo dies, bequeathing the young scapegrace 
to Antonelli who, after overlooking some discreditable 
escapades, finally ships off the contumacious youth to Spain, 
where he starts afresh in life. It would be unfair to disclose 
the further story of his adventures which are recounted 
by the author with uncommon vivacity and truth. Hitherto 
Sr. Pérez Galdés has been most successful when dealing 
with psychological enigmas. The characters of his latest book 
are singularly free from any touch of the complex eccentricity 
which distinguished “Angel Guerra”, and he ‘secures his 
triumph by means of a thousand minute touches that bespeak 
a rare power of observation. Fajardo’s mother, his two sisters- 
in-law, the girls Virginia and Valeria, the unhappy Antonia are 
each in their way models of miniature portraiture, and the 
worldly personality of Antonelli is reproduced with a malicious 
dexterity which avoids the dangers of caricature. Sr. Pérez 
Galdés.is, unlike most Spaniards, so careful in writing foreign 
words that one is all the more surprised to find Sir Henry, 
Bulwer’s name incorrectly given on p. 161 and elsewhere. But. 
these are trifles light as air in this manifestation of a very 
genuine and mature talent. 


Estudio biogrdfico de Jorge Manrique é influencia de sus obras 
en la literatura espanola. Por José Nieto. Obra premiada 
en los Juegos Florales celebrados en Palencia en Igol. 
Madrid. 1902. 2 ptas. 

The common Spanish practice of awarding prizes to the 
writers of literary monographs is an excellent one, but we 
cannot think that Sr. Nieto’s work is a favourable specimen of 
its kind. For the majority of readers Jorge Manrique survives 
by virtue of a single copy of verses ; but, since the “Coplas”. 
are an almost impeccable masterpiece, his immortality is 
assured. He is beyond all question the most distinguished 
Spanish poet of the fifteenth century, and any new light thrown. 
on his personality would have been welcome, Sr. Nieto has 
failed to add anything to our previous knowledge, and his 
monograph is singularly deficient! in the qualities of fulness 
and accuracy which should characterise such studies. On the 
biographical and zsthetic side, Sr. Nieto has really nothing 
new to say, and for this he is hardly to be blamed. Still, in 
default of anything better, we are entitled to look for a com- 
plete list of the poems ascribed to Jorge Manrique in the 
various “ Cancioneros”, or at least for a correct description of 
the various editions of the famous “Coplas”. Neither of these 
is forthcoming, and it must be frankly said that Sr. Nieto’s 

(Continued on page 404.) 
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brief excursions into the bibliography of his subject are un- 
satisfactory, and even misleading. For example he lays it 
down in the most absolute fashion that the “ Coplas” were 
first printed in 1492, but this is surely an open question. Sr. 
Nieto, unfortunately, omits to give the title of the work in 
which (according to him) the “Coplas” are first found. It 
has hitherto been held that their earliest appearance was in 
the “Cancionéf§"llamado de Fray Inigo Mendoza”, and 
Mendoza’s “Cancionero” is referred by Sr. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, the greatest living authority, to 1480 or thereabouts. 
We should have been glad to have Sr. Nieto’s reasons for the 
faith that is in himey Again, Sr. Nieto accepts the conjecture 
of Antonio Sdnchez that the “glosa” of Alonso de Cervantes was 
first published at Valladolid, “at some time before 1552”. 
This surmise leaves a considerable margin and, as it happens, 
SAnchez is wholly mistaken. The printing of Cervantes’ “glosa” 
on the “Coplas” was, as we know from thé publisher Valentin 
Fernandez, finished at Lisbon on ro April, 1501, and it is very 
possible that there may be earlier editions. It would be easy 
to multiply instances of Sr. Nieto’s carelessness. We must 
confine ourselves to expressing our astonishment that, on his 
own admission, Sr. Nieto should never have seen the edition 
of the “Coplas” issued at Boston in 1833. This is among 
the earliest—if it be not the earliest—of Longfellow’s publica- 
tions. The writer of a monograph on Manrique should have 
made it his business to see an edition whichis certainly curious 
and by no means unattainable. 


Por Europa Catélica. Por Emilia Pardo Baz4n. (Obras 
completas. Tomo XXVI.) Madrid. 1892. 3.50 ptas. 
The versatility of the Sra. Pardo Bazdn is proverbial in her 
native land. She has written a volume of poems, she has won 
a considerable reputation as a novelist, she is indefatigable as 
a critic, and she excels as an artist in the province of rhetorical 
description. Of late years her talent has taken a more 
practical turn, and her recent course of lectures indicates a 
notable interest in political and social problems. So much 
achievement, persistent and various, implies unusual ability 
and courage. It requires uncommon courage to write single- 
handed the contents of an important literary review, it probably 
requires still more courage to tell one’s countrymen a series of 
unpalatable truths and to flout their patriotic complacency. 
But the Sra. Fae? Bazan is nothing if not intrepid. “ Por la 
Europa catélicak”’is the picturesque record of her travels 
through Portugal, France, and Belgium, and she compares 
what she has seen in these three Catholic countries with what 
she finds in Spain. Few points of any importance escape her, 
and the story of her journey shows all her accustomed skill in 
landscape-painting. The contrast which she draws between 
Spain and her neighbours is profoundly discouraging, and, 
though not without a basis of truth, is exaggerated. We may 
venture to question not merely the wisdom, but the possibility 
of transplanting Belgian institutions to Spanish soil ; and some 
recent events d us to doubt whether the “ vaccine of co- 
operation ” ha lly conferred on the Belgians that complete 
immunity from socialism which the Sra. Pardo Bazin so 
enthusiastically ascribes to it. She has not discovered the 
“magic philtre” which, as she says, she went forth to find. 
*“ Magic philtres” do not, in fact, greatly abound. But the 
writer has made a thoughtful contribution to sociology, lays her 
finger on some indubitable plague-spots, and puts forward a 
body of shrewd suggestions which deserve respect. It is not 
altogether her fault that her conclusions are pessimistic: it is 
none the less ieee for the uniform ey her 
tone goes to spoil what is in many res s a delightful and 
eloquent book. — . 


Coleccién de libros picarescos. Cavallero venturoso. Con sus 
extratias aventuras y prodigiosas trances, adversos y 
présperos. Historia verdadera, verso z prosa, admirable y 
gustosa. Par D. Juan Valladares de Valdelomar, Clérigo 
Presbitero de la Ciudad de Cérdoba. Madrid: 
B. Rodriguez Serra. 1902. 5 ptas. 


El Diablo Cojuelo. Por Luis "é’ezde Guevara. Reproduccidéa 
de la edicién principe de Madrid, 16, r Adolfo Bonilla 
y San Martin. Vigo: Eugenio Kraph’ 1902. 6 ptas. 
The first of these works, as yet only known to students 
through the references of Gallardo, Ticknor and Gayangos, 
owes its appearance in print to the enlightened enterprise of the 
learned editors, Sres. Bonilla y San Martin and Serrano y 
Sanz. It is cast in the form ofan autobiography, and whenever 
the text can be tested it appears to correspond to actual facts. 
The literary merit of the performance is, as the editors point 
out, comparatively slight ; but it is interesting on account of 
its sincerity and also as throwing light on the relations between 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega. It fas been. said: by uncritical 
Cervantists (a numerous body) that this work proves the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy against “Don Quixote”, organised by 
Lope. This legend does not stand the test of examination. It 
is true that thewriter speaks of the “ ridiculas y disparatadas 
fisgas de Don Quixote”, and it is true that Lope signs one of 
three official licences ; but there is not a trace of any conspiracy, 
no sign that Lope knew more of the author than was known to 
the other censors, Fray Cristébal Martinezand Fray Pedro Na- 


varro, and no indication that any particular damage was done to 
Cervantes, who died a year previous to the issue of the licences, 
Readers are indebted to both editors for this exposure of an idle 
tale, and for a characteristic example of seventeenth-century 
taste. 

A still more desirable. possession is Sr. Bonilla y San Martin’s 
edition of “El Diablo Cojuelo”. That Le Sage should have 
taken it as the basis of his “ Diable boiteux” is a signal testi- 
mony to its merit, and this alone should ensure the success of 
a reprint based on the strictest scientific principles. The editor 
refers apologetically to the fact that he has throughout substi- 
tuted short s’s for long ones, but we can only thank him for this 
very sensible departure from the prudishness of antiquated 
pedantry. In all respects, intrinsic and extrinsic, this is an 
admirable specimen of what a critical edition should be, and 
there can be few native Spaniards who will not find much to 
inform them in the invaluable corpus of notes at the end of the 
volume. This is a treasure of exact learning which answers 
every fair question and does infinite credit tor the most distin- 
guished scholar of the younger generation. 


La Rondena (Cuentos Andaluces). El Salvador (Cuentos 
varios). Por Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez. Madrid: 
Idamor Moreno. 1902. 3 ptas. 

“Readers of Sr. Cotarelo’s study have for some time looked foray 
ward with expectation to a critical monograph on Tirso de Molina 
for which the Spanish Academy awarded a prize to the Sra. de 
los Rios de Lampérez several years ago. The monograph in 
question still remains unprinted to the regret of all students 
who must fain be content with the exercise of the author's 
fancy and ingenuity in a very different field. In thi§, collection 
of short tales she displays imagination, knowledge, a ductile 
style, and an enviable gift of picturesque narration. She 
brings before us a panorama of millionaires, gipsies, priests, 
soldiers, smugglers, kingsmen and republicans, reconstructing 
a vanished society with skill and insight. This is the authentic, 
historic Spain whose light, and passion, and emphasis so 
fascinated the enthusiastic Romantiques of 1830. On the 
whole the first section of the book is more poetic and more 
striking than the second. The portraits of Mariano, Curro 
and La Rondefia herself leave a more lasting impression of 
power and horror than the presentment of Moncho in “La 
Cabeza enamorada”. But even the least successful of the 
stories in this volume testify to the existence of a forcible 
dramatic gift, and of a rare artistry in execution. 


For This Week’s Books see page 406. 
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The ‘‘Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any othepy Indian 
and Colonial wear. os an. free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Incian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved — correctness in the execution of future 

ers. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Boiling Water 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


Announcements. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS 


IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS CRACE THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE AT CHATSWORTH. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. will issue early in October a set of Repro- 
ductions of Drawings by Old Masters, in the/Collection of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

The Collection is already known in part from the Reproductions of Braun, and 
the critical notices of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Morelli ; but the present Series 
will consist mainly of hitherto unknown or unexplained Examples of great artistic 
merit and historical interest. 

The Series—to be followed, if it should seem desirable, by others on the same 
plan—consists of SEVENTY PLA LES, and will be yo Oy a critical 
and e atory Text from the pen of Mr. 8S. ARTHUR » M.A, 
Librarian at the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 


THE EDITION IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO EIGHTY COPIES. 
Facsimiles on Japanese vellum, bound in Morocco, Folio Imperial, 22 by 15. Price 
Twenty Guineas, net. 

The Subscription Lik is now open at the Offices of the Publishers, 3 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


DUCKWORTH’S “CREENBACK LIBRARY.” 


1s. 6d. net paper. 2s. net cloth. 
MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to the above Library 
of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION, 


The FOURTH VOLUME, ready in SEPTEMBER, will be Mr. R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S New Volume of Stories—SUCCESS. 


Of Vol. l1., TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL, by MAXIM GORKY, 
the Speaker says :—‘‘ The deeper we go the more we become convinced that an 
original genius has arisen.” 

Of Vol. Il., EL OMBU, by W. H. HUDSON, the 7imes says :—‘‘ Though 
the world has gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, it has lost a great writer of 


fiction. Yet no man is better fitted to serve two masters. 


Of Vol. IIL, A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS, by BERNER VON 
HEIDENSTAM, the Queen says :—‘‘ This book is one to be recommended to all 
lovers of fine literature of any nationality.” 

Cloth, 2s, net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols. III. and IV. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Large crown 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. [Ready Shortly. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE, Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready S, 


“The present has certainly not produded a better novel.” 
med Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 
6s. 
THE ROADMENDER. By Micuagr Fair-ess. 


2s. 6d. net. FIFTH IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 
“AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Epwarp Tuomas. 


2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. Full 
of poetry.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 
The First Three Volumes of this Series, on ROSSETTI, 
REMBRANDT, ad DURER, are NOW READY, and a 
volume on FRED. WALAQBR will be published at the end of 


the month. 
ROSSETTI. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 
DURER. 
By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 
REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. Tilustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 
The Atheneum says :—“ Remarkably sincere and straightforward. Singularly 


and refreshingly free the catchwords and empty phrases of those who follow 
general opinions. Delicate and discerning sympathy. He. writes with due 
reverence, and avoids the insufferably patronizing, apologetic tone which people of 
small imaginations and little experience are apt to adopt towards open man who 
was not also a great success. In conclusion we must compliment M. Bréal on the 
discrimination shown in the choice of illustrations.” - 

(The New Series) ‘' if it keeps to the aims and proportions of the present essay 
must certainly be welcomed.” 


Other Volumes in this Series to be are: 
MILLET, LEONARDO DA NCI, H, THE 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 

Write to your Bookseller or to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
ART. 


The Art of Walter Crane (P. G. Konody), 63s. net ; The Study and 
Criticism of Italian Art (Bernhard Berenson. Second series), 
10s. 6d. net. Bell. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. (William Adamson), 


ow: Ker. 6s. net. 
Andrew Carnegie: from Telegraph Boy to Millionaire (Bernard 
Alderson). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


At the Point of the Sword (Herbert Hayens), 5s5.; Two Little 
Travellers (Ray Cunningham), 2s. 6¢.; Sale’s Sharpshooters 
(Harold Avery), 3s. 6¢. ; Stanhope (E. L. Haverfield), 3s. 6d. ; 
The Lost Squire of Inglewood (Dr. Jackson), 2s. ; Our Little 
Patients (Ellen A. Fyfe), 1s.; The Friend of Little Children 
(M. A. Hoyer), 3s. 6¢. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

A Dream’s Fulfilment (L. B. Walford), 6s. ; In Forest Lands (Gordon 
Stables), 5s.; My late Joanna (E. Everett Green), 5s. ; Some 
he (John Habberton), 3s. 6¢. James Nisbet and Co., 

imited. 

A Fair Freebooter (Basil Marnan). Cassell. 6s. 

The Dream of Eugene Aram (Thomas Hood), 6s. net; A Child’s 
Book of Saints (William Canton. New Edition), 3s. 6d. net. ; 
The Story of the Sword (T. S. Peppin), 3s. 6d. net. Dent. 

Peter Piper’s Practical Principles, 1s. ; Dollies (Ruth Cobb and 
Richard Hunter), 1s.; About Fairies and Other Facts (Maud 
Stawell), 2s. 6d. ; The Rose and the Ring (W. M. Thackeray), 
2s. 6d. ; Wonderful England or the Happy Land (Mrs. Ernest 
Ames), Is. 6d. ; Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual, 1903, 55. 
Grant Richards. 

Fairy Fancies and Fun (Edith King-Hall). London: Syd. H. E. 
Foxwell. 


FICTION. 


om Van Elselo (Guilbert and Marion Coleridge). Macmillan. 6s. 

e Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop (Hamlin Garland). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

With Essex in Ireland (Emily Lawless) ; The Adventures of Sir John 
Sparrow, Bart. (Harold Begbie). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Broken Stalks (Lily H. Montagu). Brimley Jolinson. 6s. 

The Empty Hotel (A. C. Gunter). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Luck 0’ endale (The Earl of Iddesleigh). Lane. 6s. 

Love and the Soul Hunters (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 6s. 

Sin Chong, the Faithful Heart (W. Braunston Jones). Walter Scott. 


35. 6d. 

The Man of the Hour (Sir William Magnay), 6s. ; Outlaws (Clark 
Little), 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock. 

The Pickwick Papers; Sketches by Boz (Dickens). ‘‘ The Bio- 
graphical Edition.” Chapman and Hall. 35. 6a each. 

A Modern St. Anthony (Walter Dalby). Heinemann. 2:5. 6d. 

The Autobiography of a ‘* Newspaper Girl” (Elizabeth L. Banks). 
Methuen. 6s. 

No Other Way (Walter Besant). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Coronation Mysteries (Headon Hill); The Magic of Rome (Lucas 
Cleeve). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Love of Sisters (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Felix (Robert Hichens), 6s. ; The Inca’s Treasure(Ernest Glanville), 
3s. 6d. Methuen. 

The Wooing of Esther Gray (Louis Tracy). Pearson. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY, 
The Black Police of Queensland (E. B. Kennedy). Murray. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Historical Essays and Reviews (Mandell Creighton). Longmans. 
55. net. 

Heroes of the West (A. J. Carlyle, R. M. Carlyle, and F. S. Marvin). 
Murray. 2s. 

Opuscules de Critique Historique :- Les Régles et le Gouvernement de 
Ordo de Peenitentia au XIII° Siécle (Par le R. P. Pierre 
Mandonnet. Premiére Partie—12»2-1234). Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 

Napoleon as a General (Count Yorck von Wartenburg. Edited by 
Major W. H. James. 2 vols.) Kegan Paul. jos. 

Manual of Egyptian Archzeology (G. Maspero. Translated by Amelia 
B. Edwards). Grevel. 6s. 

Explanations of Terms and Phrases in English History (W. T. S. 
Hewett), Elliot Stock. 15. 6d. net. 


Music. 

Meg Blane (S. Coleridge-Taylor), 2s. ; nd Linet (H. 
2s. 6d.; Novello’s School ain Reece 
(T. A. Burton), 1s. ; The Enchanted Island (P. E. Fletcher), 2s.; 
King Thrush-Beard (Arthur Somervell), 2s. ; Sons of the 
Empire (T. Facer), 1s. 6d. ; Manual of Plainsong for Divine 
Service (New Edition prepared by H. B. Briggs and W. H. 
Frere under the General Superintendence of John Stainer) ; 

Novello’s Village Tune-Book, ts. Novello. 


SCIENCE. 


Medical Ethics: a Guide to Professional Conduct (Robert Saundby) 
Bristol: Wright. 35. 6d. net. 


Sport. 
Yachting (Julius Gabe). Macqueen. 
(Continued on page 408.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. Methuen’s New List. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 
The First Edition of 120,000 Almost Exhausted. 
A Second Edition of 30,000 in the Press. 


“TEMPORAL POWER:” 
A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. 


MARIE CORELLI. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By H. H. L. Bettor, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


net. 
This book is not only a history of the Temple and its many associations, but it is 
a a ng to its ings. It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is abundantly 
illustrated. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain 
Donatp Stvart. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very timely book. Contains much information of interest. _Is indispensable 
to any student of international politics in the middle East.”— Daily Chronicle. 


‘*This entertaining book.”— Glasgow Heraild. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWS- 
— oe. By Exizasetu L. Banks. With Portrait of the Author. 
wn 8vo 


A true narrative of hitherto eae events—humorous, pathetic, and tragic 
—in the life of this well-known young American journalist who, nine years ago, 
startled England by publishing her “In Cap and Apron ” experiences. 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 
“ A charming volume.”— Daily Graphic. 
“A welcome addition to a smart and handy series.” —Guardian. 


BRITTANY. By S. Barinc-Goutp. Illustrated by 
Miss J. Wyuie. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
“A dainty re ntative of ‘ The Little Guides.’ "—7imes. 
** An excellen tittle guide-book.”—Daily News. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY : 


A Saty of Work and Workers. By T. M. Younc. With an Introduction 
z= — Hem, Secretary to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 1s. 6d. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 


Lady Jutian or Norwicx. Edited by Grace WarrAck. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
a modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a book 
whic! algairns terms ‘‘One of the most remarkable books of the Middle 


Ages.” Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures on C Mysticism calls it ‘‘ The 


beautiful but little known Revelations.” 


THE MAKERS OF EUROPE. By E. M. 
Witmot-Buxton. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Text-Book of European History suitable for the Middle Forms of Schools. 
At present, while many most excellent books treat of each period or country 
separately or in detail, "bere i is a dearth of those which one can put into the 
pupils’ hands for their own study and private reading. 


PARIS. By Haire Betitoc. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH DELAREY 
‘ON COMMANDO. By D. S. Van WarMELo. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


fighting Boer's simpl his life on commando...Full 


LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. 
By Becxtes Wi.tson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“This story of the life of one of the most successful empire-makers is an 
extremely 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Messrs. METHUEN will be glad if the Public will inquire at all Newsagents 
and Booksellers for METHUEN'S SIXPENNY NOVELS. They are by the 
most brilliant authors of the day, including ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS 
MALET, Sir GILBERT PARKER, Mrs. CROKER, W. E. NORRIS, EDEN 
‘PHILLPOTTS. A Prospectus will be sent post-/ree on application. 


Messrs. METHUEN S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to.any 
address post-/ree on application. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, 'W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND COMPLETED 
EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S 
**THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 
SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 63,000 copies printed. 
Ready on October 11th. With Maps, large post.8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and most authentic 
account extant of the whole course of the War, and is indispensable to all who wish 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S ‘“‘ ENGLISH 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
On OCTOBER 3rp, THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


y SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, EG 
Author of “ How ina Library,” Life of Fawcett,” &c. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY. OF THE 


WESTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among 
Primitive and Ancient College By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of the 
History of Music, Oberlin Co! . 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

[On October 3rd. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. ROBERT 
BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
IMMEDIATELY, small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


ES. 1.V. Contents:—The CHRISTIAN CAPTIVES; The 
HUMOURS of the COURT ; NOTES. 


THE ROLL CALL OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smitu (E. T. Bradley), Author of “ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” &c. With 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans. 
e crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

The Spectator says :- “ The author has lived within the precincts of the Abbey 
and made good use of her opportunities. Not only things that happened within 
the Abbey walls are made vi vid to us, but many related scenes that were enacted 
in other places—even in foreign countries—are called up by association...... But quite 
as admirable as the number of persons and — introduced are the skill and 
method with which the mater is arranged...... he chapters are liberally illustrated, 
and some excellently cl 7 plans of the Aibey are given at the end. Finally 
there is a good ind complete the usefulness of the volume as a of 
reference.” 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


On OCTOBER 7th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of The God in the ‘of Zenda,” Tristram of 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “‘ The Dear Irish Girl,” “‘ A Daughter of the Fields,” ‘‘ She 
Walks in Beauty,” oe: 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Count Hannibal,” “‘ The Castle Inn,” &c. 
Globe.—“‘ Of exceptional merit and interest..... All the stories are told with 
spirit, conciseness and distinction. They will be welcom ‘chips from the work- 
op’ of a born narrator.” p 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VU LTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMA 
Author of “‘ The Sowers,” “‘ In Kedar’s Tents,” ‘‘ The Velvet Glove,” &c. 


The Daily News says :—“ It is a notable book, stirring, — fresh, and of a 
high interest. It fascinates and holds us to the end......A fine book, 2 a worthy 
successor of ‘ The Sowers.’” 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 

XX.-XXI. By AntTHony 
OPE. 

AN ADVENTURE | SAINT VIN- 
CENT. By Sir Wittiam Lairp 
CLoweEs. 

THE SEA GULL. By C. H. St. L. 
RussELL. 


MR. BROUGH'’S CLIENT. By W. E. 


Norris. 


THE LITTLE BOY. By Mrs. Byron. 


ALMS FOR By R. 
GarneTT, C.B., 

SOME PEASANT OMEN. By 
Gerorce Bourne. 

ON THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. By C. Oman. 

THE SWORD OF HONOUR, By 
Miss Mary ge 

WITH GEORGE. WITHER IN 
HAMPSHIRE. By 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. 
XXVIL-XXVIII. By A. E. 
Mason. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and-Co., rs Waterloo Place, ’S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


27 September, 1902 


MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK (late 
Editor of SATURDAY REVIEW,”) 
writing in “The Daily Mail” of Sep- 
tember 5, says of Mr. DAVIDSON’S 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


(12s. 6d. net) :—‘‘ The best book that 
has been published in English about 
the great Dumas.” 


‘OTHER OPINIONS: 


Globe.—** Indispensable to the student of French literature.” 


Trish Times.—‘* A magnificent book about a magnificent per- 
sonality.” 


Mr. FRANCIS GRIBBLE in the Bookman.—‘‘ A very good book 
indeed.” 


Atheneum.—“ His well-written and authoritative book.” 
Academy.—‘* This singularly interesting book.” 


Mr. HENRY Murray in ithe Sunday Sun.—** Mr. Davidson is 
to be heartily congratulated.” 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. 


By spunea. KENNEDY, Author of “ Hurrah for the Life of a 


Sailor.” 
BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Seaman, 


Author of “In Cap and Bells,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


OUTER ISLES. By Miss A. Goopricu FREER. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN PERSIA. 


By Lady E. R. DURAND. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. a fy 1828-1852. 


Translated by Mrs. R. LL. DEVONSHIRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of ‘*Cardigan,” ‘‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 


THE MAID AT ARMS. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
HENRY JAMES. 


“ This novel is Mr. Henry James's masterpiece.” —Westminster Gazette. 
Ls SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 
UNA L. SILBERRAD. 
FROM A THATCHED COTTACE.— 
ELEANOR HAYDEN. 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 
J. P. MOWBRAY. 


“ UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. [Shortly 
THE FORERUNNER. 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
MEREJKOWSKI. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. ~ 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Literary and Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics 
(Joseph Gillow, Vol. V.). Burns and Oates. 155. 

The Pmt snes of the Holy Spirit (J. E. C. Welldon). Macmillan. 

The Book of Common Prayer (Herbert Pole), 5s. ; Consolations 
and Warnings (Herbert Pole). 3s. 6d. net. Skeffingtons. 

The Testament of Our Lord (James Cooper and A. J. Maclean). 
Edinburgh Clark. gs. 

The Growth of Religious Ideals (Rev. H. G. Rosedale). Gay and 
Bird. 35. 6d. 

Walking in the Light (J. C. Wright). Nelson. ts. 6d. 
The Temples of the Orient and their Message (By the Author of 
**Clear Around”). Kegan Paul. 155. 
Theology ay Exact Science (Edmund Lawrence). Simpkin, Marshall. 

35. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 


Kingston upon Thames: with Notes of Surbiton and its Surroundings 


(Dr. W. E. St. L. Finny). The Homeland Association. 1s. net. 
VERSE. 
Two Masques (Oswald Crawfurd). Chapman and Hall. §s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cambridge University Calendar for ~ Year 1902-3. Cambridge: 
Deighton Bell and Co. 7s. 6d. n 


Commercial German (Gustav Hein id Michel Becker. Part I.). 
Murray. 35. 6d. 
Dante and the Animal Kingdom (R. T. Holbrook). Macmillan. 


$2 net. 
Essays of Richard Steele. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 
Flashes from the Far East (Howard Swan). Tokyo: Hakubunkan. 
Indian Education : a Monthly Record (No. I.). Longmans. 8 annas. 
Peter Parley’s Works: Tales About the Sea. Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 
Poetry of Browning, The (Stopford A. Brooke). Isbister. 10s. 6d. 
Presentation of the Freedom of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
to Andrew Carnegie. 


Sartor Resartus (Thomas Carlyle. ‘The World’s Classics”). Grant 
Richards. Is. net. 
Scotland for the Scots (Morrison Davidson). Henderson. Is. net. 


Tactics for Beginners (Captain C. M. De Gruyther. 
Gale and Polden. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcTOBER:—The Fortnight! 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; Longman’s 
Magazine, The Treasury, No. I., The Delineator- 
Designer, 6@. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. 


ANNUALS :—The Boy’s Own Annual, 1902. 
1902. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER, 1902. 
THE OF SUCCESS. By Max 
SIAM AND THE POWERS (with Map). By 
THE BOER GENERALS AT DOWNING STREET. By Epwarp Dicey, 


C.B. 

VET A FEW MORE FRENCH FACTS. By Ricuarp Davey. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE BRUGES EXHIBITION. By Craupe Puituips. 
GERMAN LIGHT ON GERMAN POLICY. By Catcnas. 
GERMAN COLONIES AND — = By J. L. Basurorp. 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY vy J. B.. Fir 
ayy bay OF UNIONIST GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By 

N oF THE SCHOOL oF GRATTAN. 
THE "REVOLT FROM ROME :— 

(2) A REVOLT: By Father Taunton. 

(2) THE PUZZLE. the Rev. A. GaLTon. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. (cone. Article.) By W. H. Mattock. 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING. (iL.). B . G. WELLS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL. London. 


Second Edition). 


Chums Volume for 


THE IMPERIAL 


AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


5s. net. OCTOBER, 1902. Vol. XIV. No. 28. 
CONTENTS. 
ASIA. 
R. E. Forrest: ‘‘ The Indian Phantom.” 
A. a, : “ Indian Administration as Viewed by Messrs. Dadabhai, Digby, 
an 


SurG EON-GENERAL W. B. Beatson, M.D. : 
aod Present.” 

“Rusticus”: “ The Indian Land Revenue.” 

A. Nunpy, | -at-Law: ‘‘ The Present Position of Christian Missions 


in In 
AFRICA. 
~ Cuartes A. Roe: “ Representative Government i in South Africa.” 
Francis STEUART : 
ORIENTALI A. 


** English Tangier.” 

Professor L. Mitts, D.D. : ‘‘ Tansar’s Alleged Letter.” 
GENERAL. 

E. H. Parker, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College, Manchester : 

** Chinese Buddhism.” 

G. E. Gerini : 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

Famine in India : 


** Indian Medical Service: Past 


‘* Siam’s Intercourse with China.” 
NOTES AND NEWS: 

its Causes and Effects— Value of Water in India—Relief 
Operations connected with the Famine 1900-o2—The Mahsud Waziri Opera- 
tions—The Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists—The Oriental 


Con anoi. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE COLONIES 


Publishers : ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
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-The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cr. 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
TENNYSON. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. limp leather, ros. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“‘ What is of more importance is the variety of points touched, the novelty and 
breadth of the hypothesis and its application. It oy no less than a new Philoso h 
of History . ...Ail minor blemishes are of little importance compared with the drift 
and sweep of the whole, which are irresistible. If the formulation halts, the 
general argument develops itself with great and growing force ; if here and there 
the writing is inadequate, the general eloquence is very marked, and kindles again 
and again into a glow of beauty and intensity.”—Sfectator. 


ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 
Selected and Edited by L. E. STEELE, M.A. 


With Portrait. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 


THE STRENGTH of THE PEOPLE. 


A Study in Social Economics. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS. 


From the Date of their Origin to the year rgor. 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN. 


8vo. 178. net. 


** Mr. Linn is an admirable writer, and there is not a dull i; 
undred of his book.” — Daily Chronicle. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ss. ConTENTS ror OCTOBER: 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. | THE PARADOX OF THE ENG- 
XVIII.-XXI. LISH BUSINESS-MAN. By R. E. 
AT THE BOTTOM OF THE VERNEDE. 


ZUYDER ZEE. By Cwar_es 
Rowannes. OUR INSIGNIFICANCE. 


THE NINE DAYS OF ORLEANS. 4 ote WAG-TONGUE. By 

AN OLD FOCKET-BOOK. By the THE FIRST ENGLISH RADI- 
Rev. W. K. Srripe. CALS. By A. M. D. HuGues. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
A voses IN THE SCENTED NIGHT. (Villanelle at Verona.) By Austin 
BSON,. 
“WHEN MOTHER WAS A GIRL.” By Catuarine Younc Gien. Pictures 
by HUGH THOMSON. 

— LIFE IN VENICE. By Harrer Pennincron. Sketches by the 

uthor, 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
HOW CATS CAME TO PURR. By JOHN BENNETT. 
A BOY AND AN OLD UMBRELLA. By Merepirn Nucenr. 
UNCLE SAM’S BEAR. By Epitn V. Corse. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & (0.’s LIST. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINGESS LIEVEN, 
During her Residence in London, 1812-1834, 


Edited by LIONEL G, ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. net. 


*." These letters were, with one or two exceptions, addressed to 
Princess Lieven’s brother, General Alexander Benckernorff, who, after 
a brilliant military career, was, on the accession of Nicholas I. to the 
throne, appointed to a post of confidence, which, until his death, kept 
him in close relations with the Emperor. In his position as Chief of 
the Third Division he was also practically im Marge of the political 
police system of the Russian Empire. The letters now published are 
all that have been preserved, and they are printed without omitting 
anything but purely family matters, which would have no interest for 
the general public. They cover the whole period of Count (after- 
wards Prince) Lieven’s embassy in London. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., late Bishop of 
London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

ConTenTs.—Dante—Eneas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Renaissance— 
A Man of Culture—A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century—Wiclif—The 
'talian Bishops of Worcester—The Northumbrian Bortder—The Fenland—The 
Harvard Commemoration—The Imperial Coronation at Moscow. 

Reviews.—The Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonps—II Principe, Machiavelli, 
edited by L. A. Burp—Life and Times of Machiavelli, Professor PASQUALE VILLARI 
—Caterina Sforza, Count Pasotini—State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII., 
edited by James GAIRDNER. 


Sixtu Eprrion, with Numerous AppiTIons. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 
THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Concition 
of Savages. By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. 
With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION OF BUCKLE’S ‘‘ CIVILIZATION” 
IN THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. New and Cheaper Impression. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE ANALYSIS OF STEEL-WORKS 
MATERIALS. By HARRY BREARLEY and FRED IBBOTSON, 
B.Sc.(Lond.). Demonstrator in Metallurgy, University College, Sheffield. 
With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. 


LIGHT RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By 
RICHARD MARION PARKINSON, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. With 85 
Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. 
Part II. rpg on Engine Details. By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, 
F.R.S., B.Sc., Mem. Inst. Civil Engineers, &c. ; Professor of Engineering at 
the Central Technical College ; formerly Professor of Hydraulic and Mechanical 
Engineering at the Royal Indian Engineering Colege. New Eprrion, 
REvisED AND ENLARGED. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret 


Hindrances to the Realization of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second 
Course of Practical Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘ Our wd 
and other Clergy in Lent 1902. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. (Two New Volumes.) 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of 
All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 
A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very 
Rev. WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D.D., Dean of Albany, Author of *‘ An 
Essay toward Faith.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL OF GIPsy LIFE. 
THE ROMMANY STONE. By J. H. Yoxatt, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* A romance quite worthy of being classed with ‘ Lorna Doone.’ ” 
Morning Leader. 

“The ‘Rommany Stone’ is excellent fiction, and insinuatingly instructive as 
well.” World. 

‘*The characters are well drawn and real, without being convensfona!. The 
quality of the book which makes it worth reading, and, no doubt, caused it to be 
written— is the knowledge it shows of gipsy life and gipsy feelings.” — Zimes. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. Price 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. 
Chapter XII.—The Adventure of the Canadian Heiress, 
A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS.—II. By W. H. Hupson. 
A FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING GO. By Atice Comyns Carr. 
THE RELIC MARKET. By Haro_p MAcrARLaNe. 
THE BEHAVIOUR OF ANIMALS IN UNFAMILIAR CIRCUM- 
STANCES. By the Rev. Joun Isane.t. 
TWENTYLAND. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
PRINCE KARL. By H. C. Baitey, Author of “ My Lady of Orange.” 
Chapters XII.-XV. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


; London: LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the Saturpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me, (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which 1 enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND®PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooxmEn, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and oo agrd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to. the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 102, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Lowenfeld, Sole Proprietor. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO? 
A New Play, by Gilbert Dayle. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Date 


LA REYUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE, Richement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
20 24. dived un fun an pow LA 
RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (Atex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus i tes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRancisque Sarcey); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante mi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE public des études mapistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait / rer e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 

ts signés par lew plus grands noms francuin et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiq du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 
reg e b primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 

On s'abonne sans fraisdans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux litraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the “‘ Emergency Book ” :— 
“Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some inent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘ Emergency k’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irre ble loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United: Kingdom that can 


afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.—RoBeERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Esti nates and all information free ot charge. Replies received. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and couduct, and to post their ietters or cali at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
tos Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains’ précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET;-E.C, 
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POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming poputation of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3-, Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE’ PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue Daity while devotiag considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading) characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and kriowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. ‘THE KING. 

“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty. in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


‘ “Yours faithfully, 
Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


“ KNOLLYS,’ 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, » R.G.S. 
4s. each. Ilustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. R. & Ss. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay. Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land's: End, Scilly Islands. 


A brilliant book.” —7he Times. Particularly good.” —.1cademy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
very emphatically tops them a!l.”—Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 58.3; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


VIRONS. 
LO NDON er ot C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

Tke Railway Bookstalls ard ai? Booksellers. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


MRS. CRAIGIE’S GREAT SOCIETY NOVEL. 
LOVE AND THE | 


SOUL HUNTERS. 


By JOHN*OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craicie). 
Unwin’s RED CLOTH LIBRARY, 6s. 
“ The book isefill of vivid and delicate portraits, of wit and 
thoughtfulness—above all, of distinction.” 
ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


No. 2.—THE SEARCHERS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


No. 1.—WISTONS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The First. Large Impression of the New Volume 
was Exhausted before Publication. A Second 
Large Impression is in the Press and witl be 
ready immediately. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


A New Volume of the First Novel Library. 
By CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


“It is no more than justice to say that Mrs. De Crespigny’ s first novel is in no 
way inferior even to best work Mr. Stanley Weyman.”—S?t. /ames's Gazette, 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 
Mrs. Pragv’s AuTosioGRAPHY. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 16s. 


“* Mrs. Campbell Praed has written much and well, but nothing better than these 
delightful recollections of her girlhood.” — Scotsman. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN 
LONDON. By Louise Mack (Mrs. J. P. Creed). Crown 8vo. Red Cloth 
Lib 6s. 

S rom Sydney, the Australian girl, in a series of taspace, describes with 

vivid => her i impressions of the voyag: to the Old Wor.d 


THE WELSH LIBRARY. 


THE MABINOGION. In 3 volumes. 
Edited by Owen M. Epwarps. Vols. I. and II. now ready, fcap. Svo. cloth, 
28. ; paper, 1s. 


HISTORY | OF THE COMMUNE 


OF 1871. Translated from the French of Lissagaray. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


Educwtion in the Home and the ey! pee By H. Tutserton Mark, 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 


“This admirable book..... is full of pregnant hints and practical advice of 
great value to all who have to do with children in whatzver walk of a 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 7s. 6d. net. CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 7s. 6d. 
net. By ALnert SHaw. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. Price 6d. 
IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By James Ourram. 
THE ISTHMUS OF.PANAMA. By Mary Atice Viats. 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. Countess MArTINENGO CESARESCO. 
A thrilling New Serial of Russian Life also commences in this number. 


FIVE THRILLING NEW NOVELS. 
1. STRONGER THAN LOVE. 


ALEXANDER. 


2. HIGH POLICY. By C. F. Keary. 
3. THE LADYKILLER. By H. De Vere Srac- 


POOLE, 


4. THREE OF THEM. By Maxim Gorky. 
5. THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 


JAMES SHERVINTON. By Louis Becxe. 


By Mrs. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, =C. 


Illustrated 
Churchmen. 


Every one should read the Dean ' 
of Lincoln’s REMINISCENCES 
of Mr. GLADSTONE in the 
first number of the 


Magazine for 


THE 


TREASUR 


EDITED BY 


ANTHONY DEANE. 


The GUARDIAN says :— 


reading.” 


also contains the following :— 


A SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


HOW TO READ THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. R. 
WHITHAM, Principal of Culham. 


BODLEY’S LIBRARY. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


THE FUR-LINED OVERCOAT. 
By C. KENNET BURROW. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS OF THE 
ENGLISH CLERGY. No. I.— 
- WELLS. By the Rev. E. L. 
ELWES. 

“A DAY OFAMY LIFE.” No. L— 
THE JOURNALIST'S. By B. 
FLETCHER ROBINSON. 


| THE CORONATION OF CHARAC- 
TER. By EDWIN MARKHAM. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIXPENCE NET. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“It will be seen that THE TREASURY inchidé% wide range of 
subjects, and if it keeps up to the level of its first number it ought to 
meet with a welcome in a large number of Church families.” 


A ‘**MAN OF KENT” in the BRITISH WEEKLY says :— 


‘I give a cordial welcome to THE TREASURY, a new 
monthly magazine representing the Church of “pgland, and edited by 
Mr. Anthony Deare Mr. Deane’s contributions to Punch, under the 
initials A. C. D., are remarkably clever, and no better man could be 
found for the work he has undertaken. The first number is very 
promising, not at all offensively partizan, and full of profitable 


In addition .to the Dean of Lincoln’s article, the October number 


OUR PARISH CHURCHES: What 
they Are and What they Teach. By 
E. HERMITAGE DAY. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. New 

Serial Story by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. 
CURSING STATIONS. By S. 
BARING-GOULD. 


THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY 
THORN. By AGNES HILTON. 


THE ‘*MONTHLY PACKET.” By 
Mrs. ROMANES. 

THE FOURTH ANGEL. A Children’s 
Story by ROSE GERMAN-REED. 

**IN MY STUDY.” By the EDITOR. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES, COMPE- 
TITIONS, 


G. J. PALMER AND SONS, — 
32 LITTLE QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


B.C. by FREDERICK Wituram Wyty, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
of London.—Saturday, 27 September, 1902. 
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